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THE SONG THAT FAILED. 


I WATCHED a cloud-streak red in sunset 
burn, 
And as I looked, it faded ; 
I strove a song to shape, your smile might 
earn, 
But thought drooped, sad and jaded. 


It should have been a strain that meetly 
might 
With your pure life-stream mingle, 
Fresh ‘as a* breeze that from cold summits 
bright 
Blows down on muffled dingle. 


Instead, the humors of a mind distraugh 
Sighed back in self-derision ; 
The short flush died in the deep grey, and 
naught 
The voice said, naught the vision. 


Instead, there came the wearing inward 
ache, 
The fret, and ‘the misgiving, 
The wounded love, the wondering pain that 
make 
The bitterness of living : 


Pale faith that fears itself, hopes without 
wings, 
Man’s puzzled eyes pathetic, 
Til omens that the ending century brings, 
A hush of tones poetic. 


Some other sunset I may search the west, 
And that lost light discover, 

My longing compass its unthwarted quest, 
Fit lyrie for true lover : 


Or, in earth’s air I ne’er may see that same 
Fine dying flame of splendor, 
Yet, haply elsewhere find the power to 
frame 
A strong chant and a tender, 
Spectator. JOSEPH TRUMAN. 


AN EVENING MUSING. 
THE witching scents of thorn and orchard- 
blooms 
Come blended on the soft cool airs that 
pass ; 
Around my ears the fitful beetle booms, 
And faintly lies the shadow on the grass. 


The tree, transfigured by the parting rays, 
Throws out the colors of the radiant bow; 
And o’er the heath-clad hills a glowing 
blaze 
Doth added glory to the heights bestow. 
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Lo ! in the west the golden-colored isles 
Of fleecy cloudlets seem to lie and dream ; 
The gazer looks with pleasure o’er the miles; 
So tiring in the early fervent beam. 


The night-moths wander from the snow- 
white sprays 
With aimless course ; and joyous fly and 
flit 
Along the borders of the garden ways 
Through odors thick where crocus-lamps 
are lit. 


Sweet scents, sweet sights of pensive even- 
tide, 
We hail your reign, an earnest of that shore 
Where Love shall welcome those with sor- 
row tried, 
And where the mourner shall not sorrow 
more. 


WILLIAM J. GALLAGHER. 
Chambers’ Journal, 


MARGUERITE. 


SHE lingered ’midst the lilies white and fair, 
Marguerite, 

Herself the fairest flower that blossomed 

there, 

Pure and sweet. 

The music of her voice came unto me 
Soft and low ; 

She sang of happy days that were to be 
Long ago. 


It was a golden dream of hope and love, 
Born but to die. 
The lilies drooped their heads ; the storm- 
clouds came 
Across the sky. 
And I have wandered on through weary 
years, 
Life’s music fled, 
Since my fair love, my little gentle flower, 
Lay dead. 


JAMES J. STEVENSON. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


“GET UP!” 


‘*GeET up !”’ the caller calls, ‘‘ Get up !”’ 
And in the dead of night, 

To win the bairns their bite and sup, 
I rise a weary wight. 


My flannel dudden donn’d, thrice o’er 
My birds are kiss’d, and then 
I with a whistle shut the door, 
I may not ope again. 
JOSEPH SKIPSEY. 











The Life of John Ericsson, 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN ERICSSON.1 

‘“* ALL ingenious and accurate me- 
chanical inventions,’’ wrote Bacon,? 
“may be conceived as a labyrinth, 
which, by reason of their subtilty, in- 
tricacy, and the apparent resemblances 
they have among themselves, scarce 
any power of the judgment can unravel 
and distinguish, so that they are only 
to be understood and traced by the clue 
of experience.’’ These words explain, 
in one aspect, the fascination of the life 
of the inventor, who, with infinite pa- 
tience and unstinted labor, successfully 
threads the maze. Frequently missing 
the clue, or deceived for the moment by 
‘‘apparent resemblances,’’ he will yet 
retrace his steps, and with unerring in- 
stinct resume the lost trail. Other 
inquirers will cross his path, journey by 
his side, perhaps pass him for a time, 
to lose themselves inextricably in the 
dark passages. The splendid triumphs 
which success holds out, the infinite 
possibilities of failure, and the apparent 
accidents which determine success or 
failure, combine to invest the career of 
the inventor with a peculiarly dramatic 
-charm. In another aspect, this career 
is scarcely less full of stirring interest. 

tis not merely matter which has to be 

subjected to the directing will. It is 
not merely necessary to achieve me- 
chanical success, but to demonstrate the 
achievement to dull minds. Mechan- 
ical success will, in the long run, enforce 
acquiescence ; but the inventor must 
spend the greatest part of his energies 
in along struggle against the tyranny 
of custom, or rest content with posthu- 
mous fame, certain to be disputed. 

The life of John Ericsson exactly 
illustrates both aspects of the inventor’s 
career. No one ever penetrated more 
successfully into the intricacies of the 
labyrinth. No one met with more op- 
position. Men, with their ingrained 
prejudices, proved more intractable 
than matter, subject only to inexora- 
ble laws. Science, with a free hand, 
revealed innumerable secrets to her 

1 Life of John Ericsson. By William Conant 


Chureh, 2vols. London: 1890. 
2 Wisdom of the Ancients, Dedalus. 
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favored son, whose greatest difficulties 
lay outside her realm. A life of eighty- 
six years, unwearying toil, and some 
exceptional opportunities were required 
to secure the ultimate triumph. 

The réles of the inventor and the 
engineer are dissociable. The inventor 
may be no engineer ; the engineer may 
be hampered by the genius of invention. 
The one investigates scientific laws, 
and by experiments attains specific re- 
sults ; the other grasps the uses of those 
results, and applies them, under widely 
varying conditions, to the service of 
mankind. Edison cannot, strictly speak- 
ing, be called an engineer ; the second 
Brunel was not an inventor. The dis- 
tinction between these functions will be 
more marked in the future than has 
been the case in the past, although 
points of contact will necessarily re- 
main. Ericsson united both réles, and 
could invent a sounding apparatus, or 
design and construct an armor-clad 
navy. The profusion of his creative 
genius was as marvellous as its versa- 
tility. ‘“‘It was estimated by Isaac 
Newton, the first engineer of the Mon- 
itor, that she contained at least forty 
patentable inventions.’’ The inventor 
of the “caloric”? engine was also one 
of the pioneers of the locomotive, the 
introducer of screw-propulsion, and the 
designer of a type of warship which has 
left its mark upon the navies of the 
world. 

Among the secluded mountains of 
the rugged district of Vermland John 
Ericsson was born in 1803. His father 
Olof was ‘‘a clever mathematician,” 
and possessed an excellent ‘* mechanical 
judgment ;”’ but to his mother, and 
her Flemish and Scotch descent, he 
seems to have owed the most striking 
features of his character... Olof Erics- 
son was ruined in 1811 and, compelled 
to break up his home and seek employ- 
ment on the Géta Canal, then recently 
started. The great project of a navi- 
gable waterway across the Swedish 
peninsula had long slumbered, Origi- 
nally proposed in 1526, it was warmly 
espoused by Swedenborg, who surveyed 
the route, and in 1718 obtained author- 
ity from Charles XII. to undertake the 
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work. The king died shortly after- 
wards, and little progress had been 
made when, in 1755, the locks were 
-destroyed by masses of timber mali- 
ciously sent down the river. More than 
‘fifty years passed before the project 
“was revived by Count von Platen, who 
called in the assistance of Telford, then 
“engaged upon the Caledonian Canal. 
The grant of a new constitution brought 
internal tranquillity to Sweden, and 
opened an era of progress. The mili- 
tary aspects of the scheme impressed 
themselves upon Bernadotte as upon 
Charles XII., and from this time the 
work was steadily carried through to 
completion. Later projects, involving 
far greater commercial and military 
possibilities, have effectually diverted 
attention from the Géta Canal ; but, as 
an engineering work, the latter ranks 
considerably above the cutting of the 
Isthmus of Suez, and rivals the Nica- 
ragua scheme now in progress. 

To young Ericsson the new era was 
pre-eminently auspicious. Living in the 
wilds of Sweden, he was yet brought 
from boyhood into close contact with 
‘* the latest results of English engineer- 
ing experience,’ and gained practical 
insight into the countless contrivances, 
expedients, and applications of science 
involved in a great undertaking. No 
better training could have been pro- 
vided for the future inventor. 

To a friend who once said to him, “It is 
a pity you did not graduate from a techno- 
logical institute,’’ Ericsson replied, ‘* No, it 
was very fortunate. Had I taken a course 
at such an institution, I should have ac- 
quired such a belief in authorities that I 
should never have been able to develop 
originality and make my own way in physics 
and mechanics as I now propose to do.”’ 


The ‘technological institute” is at 
best merely an attempt to bring within 
the reach of the many some approxima- 
tion to the training which the excep- 
tional individual, under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances, secures for 
himself. From the officials employed 
upon the canal Ericsson quickly learned 
mechanical drawing, surveying, alge- 
bra, chemistry, and English. At nine 
vears of age he had succeeded in mak- 
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ing working models of a saw-mill and 
a pump, and the poverty which pre- 
vented him from procuring tools served 
thus early to develop his resourceful- 
ness. 

‘His home was in the depths of a 
pine forest ... nothing was to be 
bought, and he had nothing to buy 
with.”? Keenly anxious to be able to 
color his drawings, he succeeded in 
making two small brushes of hair ab- 
stracted from his mother’s fur cloak. 
What institute training could so ef- 
fectually teach the great lesson of self- 
reliance? At fourteen the boy was 
superintending the labor of six hundred 


troops, ‘‘ though he was still too small 


to reach the eyepiece of his levelling 
instrument without the aid of a stool 
carried by an attendant.’’ After seven 
years of hard work on the canal a fit 
of restlessness seems to have taken 
possession of him. He was now seven- 
teen ; he had come in contact with sev- 
eral officers of the army employed on 
the works ; Napoleon’s career was still 
fresh and vivid; a French general 
occupied the throne of Sweden. Fired 
with a temporary outburst of military 
ambition, and chafing under the hope- 
less seclusion of the remote pine woods, 
young Ericsson determined to be a sol- 
dier. Vainly his powerful patron, 
Count von Platen, endeavored to change 
his decision, leaving him in much irri- 
tation with the final admonition to “ go 
to the devil.” As an alternative, Erics- 
son became ensign in the Jemtland 
Field Chasseurs, and describes his 
early experiences to his mother in a 
letter which the young Von Moltke 
might have written. ‘‘ During that 
time ’’ (seven weeks of manceuvres) ‘I 
have learned tolerably well what it 
means to be a soldier, and am inspired 
with an unchanging love for the mili- 
tary profession.”” Like Von Moltke, 
also, he explains his small pecuniary 
difficulties, and asks assistance. ‘I 
think I can defray most of the charges 
myself, but if you can spare fifty rix- 
dollars early in the winter, without in- 
convenience, I should be glad to have 
them.” ‘I am studying Euclid,” he 
adds. ‘Later on I am going to prac- 
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tise plotting under the surveying-gen- 
eral.”” The “ unchanging love ” seems 
to have quickly died out. Inexorable 
fate had ordained a very different ca- 
reer, and scientific pursuits continued 
to engross the young officer, who was 
“always . inventing, designing, con- 
structing.”” His brief army service 
brought new opportunities of learning. 
He studied artillery, and acquired an 
insight into naval and military subjects 
which was destined to bear rich fruit. 
He mastered the art of engraving with 
the intention of publishing a_ book, 
never to be completed, on the machinery 
employed in the Géta Canal works. 
Already an expert surveyor, he mapped 
fifty square miles of Jemtland so rap- 
idly that he ‘‘ was carried on the pay- 
roll as two persons, in order to avoid 
criticism and charges of favoritism.” 
Parallel proceedings are not unknown 
even now, and will probably survive 
wherever a Treasury department, gov- 
erned by rigid rules, requires to be out- 
manceuvred. Meanwhile the marked 
ability of the young chasseur had been 
brought to the notice of the king, who 
disinterestedly advised him to seek a 
wider career abroad. 

One romance marked the brief pe- 
riod of Ericsson’s service in the army. 
He became betrothed, with all the for- 
malities of the time and the country, to 
a Jemtland girl of good family, by 
whom he had a child. The circum- 
stances are veiled in oblivion, and Mr. 
Church is merely able to record the 
facts. The union was dissolved, and 
for forty-eight years Ericsson held no 
communication with his only son, for 
whom nevertheless he seems to have 
made provision as soon as his cir- 
cumstances permitted. Untroubled by 
parental responsibilities, and apparently 
untouched by regrets, “‘ with a thou- 
3and crowns ”’ (provided by a brother 
officer) ‘‘ in his pocket, and a substitute 
for the steam-engine among his bag- 
zgage,’”? he landed in England on May 
18, 1826, never to return to the land for 
which to the last he professed the ten- 
derest affection. 

The ‘flame engine,’ as it was 
inaptly termed, soon gave rise to diffi- 





culties. The attempt to provide a sub- 
stitute for steam broke down for the. 
time, and Ericsson, compelled to seek 
regular employment, became junior 
partner in the firm of John Braith- 
waite. Having outrun his leave, and. 
neglected to tender the resignation of 
his commission, he was “ technically :in 
the position of a deserter.”? The crown- 
prince was, however, able to arrange 
the matter, and a captaincy was con- 
ferred upon Ericsson, who retired from 
the army on the same day. Either the 
circumstances attending his promotion, 
or the desire to retain the visible mark 
of his youthful connection with the. 
Swedish army, caused Ericsson to use 
his military title to the end of his life. 
The failure of the original flame engine 
led to an attempt to combine steam 
with the gases arising from the com- 
bustion of coal, and later to utilize 
those gases in connection with heated 
air. Neither of these expedients led 
to satisfactory results, but the investi- 
gations paved the way to the subse- 
quent success of the hot-air engine. A. 
system of mine-draining, by raising the 
water to a series of cisterns, from which 
the air was successively exhausted, was 
also patented, and in 1828 the principle 
of the transmission of power to a dis- 
tance by means of compressed air was 
successfully applied at some tin mines 
near Truro. This seems to have been 
the first attempt to utilize air pressure: 
for this purpose. The method still 
possesses certain advantages, and has 
recently been tested for the working of 
heavy guns in one of the Spithead forts, 
where the air motor proved simple and 
noiseless, while the drawbacks of steam 
and water and the dangers of electricity. 
were avoided. The air, having per- 
formed its work, is simply discharged 
into the casemate, which it keeps well 
ventilated. 

More important inventions were soon 
to follow. The adoption of steam pro- 
pulsion for ships was rapidly progress- 
ing, and the steam fleet of Great Britain 
already numbered about two hundred 
vessels when Ericsson landed. An 
enormous field for ingenuity was thus 
provided, of which the young Swede 
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was quick to take advantage. Engines 
and boilers were alike clumsy in the 
extreme, and ample scope for improve- 
ments remained. In 1828, Ericsson 
patented a system of artificial draught 
by the employment of blowers, and at 
the same time introduced the tubular 
principle for boilers, thus anticipating 
Stephenson. The Braithwaite firm 
was at this time largely engaged in con- 
structing refrigerators for the great 
breweries and distilleries of London. 


The experience thus gained immedi- 


ately suggested applications to the 
steam-engine, where the elementary 
method of condensing waste steam by 
contact with a jet of water was still 
employed. Writing to Mr. Bourne in 
1868, Ericsson states: ‘‘I claim to be 
practically the inventor of surface con- 
densation applied to steam navigation.”’ 
Later advances have been gradual ; but 
the introduction of the surface conden- 
sation unquestionably marks a long 
stride in the evolution of the marine 
engine. The first practical application 
of the improved machinery was, how- 
ever, eminently unfortunate. In 1827, 
Captain John Ross succeeded in obtain- 
ing 18,0001. from Mr. Felix Booth to 
equip a second expedition for the dis- 
eovery of the North-West passage. 
The project was kept a secret, and the 
arrangements applied to the Victory 
seemed to have been designed by Ross 
and Ericsson without any sufficient 
consultation, while the latter was kept 
in total ignorance of the service for 
which the vessel was destined. A ship 
intended for Arctic exploration was not 
a fit subject for experiments in new ma- 
chinery. ‘In experimenting,’ justly 
said Ericsson, *‘ complication is not re- 
garded, since the intention generally is 
to ascertain facts and effects never 
known, for guidance in future prac- 
tice.” The expedition of the Victory 
failed. The machinery, condemned 
as unsuitable, was consigned to the 
depths of the Polar Sea, and Ross, in 
the published narrative of his voyage, 
threw the blame of his failure on Erics- 
son. Bitter mutual recriminations fol- 
lowed, which nearly led to a duel. 

In 1828, Ericsson also invented the 





steam fire-engine. Although London 
had suffered severely from fires, and 
most of the great theatres had been 
several times burned, the appliances of 
the time were of a rude description, and 
even included apparatus brought over 
from Holland by William III. in 1688. 
Here evidently was an open chance for 
inventive genius. A steam fire-engine 
must at once come into general use. 
An opportunity for testing the new ma- 
chine was soon available, and its supe- 
riority was made evident at the burning 
of the Argyle Rooms. ‘“ The night was 
cold, and the hand-engines became 
quickly frozen and useless; but the 
steamer worked incessantly for five 
hours without a hitch, throwing its 
stream clear over the dome of the 
building.” A great fire at Barclay’s 
Brewery furnished a further practical 
illustration of the efficacy of the 
steamer, which was then taken on a 
tour through France, and subsequently 
to Russia. A second engine was built 
for the Liverpool Docks, and a third, in 
1832, for the king of Prussia. In Lon- 
don, however, numerous objections of a 
well-known order were raised, and the 
invention met with uncompromising 
hostility. The engine must always be 
kept under steam, or it would take too 
long to bring into operation. It was 
alike too powerful and too heavy. It 
required too much water. Even if 
water were available, the quantity 
thrown would cause immense injury to 
property. Obstruction triumphed for 
the time. A floating steam fire-engine 
was constructed in 1835; but no land 
engine was used in London till 1860; 
yet the engines of the present day differ 
little from that designed by Ericsson 
sixty-three years.ago. The genius of 
the inventor had taken a leap in ad- 
vance ; but the authorities responsible 
for the extinguishing of fires declined 
to follow his lead, and the force of 
public opinion in such cases is usually 
slow and uncertain in action. This was 
Ericsson’s first experience of official 
inertia, and of the prejudice which was 
‘“never reasoned into a man, and for 
that reason can never be reasoned out 
of him.” 
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It was inevitable that Ericsson should was, probably 


play a part in the evolution of the loco- 
motive. England, in 1826, had nearly 
reached the limit of the possibilities 
of horse transport. Twenty thousand 
miles of turnpike roads had been con- 
structed ; the breed of horses had been 
sedulously improved, and the Falmouth 
mail-coach acquired an average speed 
of eleven miles an hour. Three thou- 
sand miles of canals were available for 
heavy transport. These facilities, how- 
ever, by no means satisfied the rapidly 
growing demand, and already George 
Stephenson, at Killingworth, was ab- 
sorbed with the idea of steam loco- 
motion. The tramway had been in 
existence for many years, and had been 
applied to meet the needs of the north- 
ern collieries. Watt, in 1749, had con- 
ceived the feasibility of applying steam 
to vehicles running on ordinary roads, 
and many attempts had since been 
made to carry out the project. The 
progress of steam locomotion was thus 
delayed; the problem could not be 
satisfactorily solved by this means. In 
the tramway, introduced for a mere 
limited local purpose, lay the germ of 
the railroad. The employment of fixed 
engines for haulage thus constituted a 
small step in advance ; but to George 
Stephenson is due the credit of having 
been the first to recognize that the true 
solution of the great problem lay in the 
application of the locomotive to the iron 
road. His persistent efforts, in spite of 
every discouragement, led to the public 
competition at Rainhill in 1829, when a 
prize of 5001. was offered to the engine 
which best fulfilled certain conditions. 
Five engines were entered; but the 
contest lay between Stephenson’s 
Rocket and Eriesson’s Novelty. 
one was the outcome of years of study 
and of experience with the Puffing 
Billy ; the other, wrote Ericsson, ‘‘ was 
planned and built ready for transport to 
Liverpool in seven weeks. But for a 
letter received from a friend in town at 
the end of July, 1829, informing me, 
merely as news, that a ‘steam race’ 
was expected, the Novelty would never 
have been constructed.”” The prize 
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with justice, awarded 
to the Rocket. ‘‘ The Novelty,’’ wrote 
Mr. Scott Russell, ‘‘had to be with- 
drawn, through a series of unfortunate 
accidents, which had no reference to 
the character or capabilities of the 
engine ; and we well recollect that it 
made a powerful impression on the 
public mind at the time.’”’? In speed, 
the Novelty easily beat the Rocket, 
running on one occasion at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour, according to Messrs. 
Vignoles and Cowper. In design, also, 
there were points of marked superi- 
ority, especially the courageous intro- 
duction of springs. ‘*The Novelty,” 
stated the Times (October 8, 1829), 
‘was the lightest and most elegant 
carriage on the road yesterday, and the 
velocity with which it moved surprised 
and amazed every beholder. It shot 
along the line at the amazing rate of 
thirty miles an hour! It seemed, in- 
deed, to fly, presenting one of the most 
sublime spectacles of human ingenuity 
and human daring the world ever be- 
held.”? Ericsson’s name is now, thanks 
to Dr. Smiles’s misleading life of Ste- 
phenson, almost forgotten in connec- 
tion with the history of the locomotive ; 
but the extraordinary success of the 
engine “‘ planned and built”? in seven 
weeks at once established his reputa- 
tion among English engineers. The 
Rocket was, in fact, the result of 
careful thought brought to bear upon 
much previous experience ; the Nov- 
elty was an inspiration of genius. 
Yet Ericsson built two subsequent loco- 
motives, which, as he frankly admit- 
ted, ‘proved utter failures for want 
of steam ;”’ while Robert Stephenson, 
profiting to the utmost by the experi- 
ence gained from both the Novelty 
and the Rocket, continued steadily 
to advance the progress of railway en- 
gineering. Ericsson’s connection with 
the locomotive was unquestionably a 
brilliant incident in his career. He 
seems to have contented himself, how- 
ever, with supplying new ideas for 
others to utilize ; and fresh schemes 
quickly suggested themselves, which 
absorbed his whole energy, and effec- 
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tually diverted him from further re- 
searches into a branch of science which 
he might almost have made his own. 
The science of thermo-dynamics was 
non-existent at this period. The inves- 
tigations of Joule into the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, which were pub- 
lished in 1849, laid the basis of the 
modern theory of the relations between 
heat and force. The old-world idea of 
the presence of a substance termed ‘ ca- 
loric’? —an idea which, as Professor 
Rankine stated, ‘‘has been the chief 


impediment to the progress of the accu- 


rate knowledge of the laws of the rela- 
tions between heat and motive-power ”’ 
—still held sway. To this long-en- 
during fallacy may be traced many of 
Ericsson’s difficulties in connection with 
the so-called ‘‘ caloric engine,’’ to which 
he returned after his abandonment 
of the locomotive. Anticipated by an 


Ayrshire clergyman in the principle of 
the regenerator, he was nevertheless 
the first to construct a successful motor 
based on the variation of pressure of 
air at different temperatures, and a five- 
horse-power engine exhibited in 1832 


aroused great interest. Professor Far- 
aday undertook to lecture upon the 
invention ; but, to Ericsson’s mortifica- 
tion, just as he was preparing to “‘ ap- 
pear upon the platform, he came to the 
conclusion that he had made a mistake 
as to the principle . . . upon which the 
action of the machine was dependent. 
He accordingly commenced his lecture 
. .. With the announcement that he 
was unable to explain why the engine 
worked at all.”? Although Ericsson 
failed at this period to secure the prac- 
tical success of the hot-air motor, he 
was able some years later to turn it to 
account. Hot-air engines have been 
largely used for light work in America, 
and to some extent in this country. 
They are cheap, simple, economical, as 
safe as a hall stove, and the reason of 
their working remains, to most people, 
as great a puzzle as it was to Faraday. 
The problem of finding a substitute for 
the still wasteful steam-engine has yet 
to be solved. 

The use of the regenerator, intended 
to give out to the incoming air the heat 
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already utilized, suggested to Ericsson 
the idea of employing super-heated 
steam, and an engine which proved 
economical was constructed on this 
principle. Again, however, practical 
difficulties asserted themselves in the 
high temperatures involved. Within 
ten years of his arrival in England, 
Ericsson had patented thirty inven- 
tions, among which were a sounding 
apparatus differing only in the method 
of recording from that introduced by 
Sir W. Thompson, two rotary engines, 
an automatic machine for cutting files, 
an apparatus for obtaining salt from 
brine, and a delicate hydrostatic bal- 
ance. In 1833 he married an English 
lady named Amelia Byam; but, al- 
though Mr. Church wisely draws a veil 
over the domestic relations of the pair, 
the union cannot have been a happy 
one, and after a short stay in America 
the wife returned to England, where 
she died without ever again seeing her 
husband. 

One of the first results of the inaugu- 
ration of the railway system of England 
was a strenuous effort on the part of 
the old methods of transport to compete 
with the new. The canal interests es- 
pecially were threatened, and Ericsson 
with characteristic energy attacked the 
question of boat-propulsion. Experi- 
ments begun in 1833 on the Londor 
and Birmingham Canal seem to have 
led to a rotary propeller, patented in 
1835, and stated by Ericsson to have 
consisted of ‘‘a series of segments of a 
screw, attached to a thin, broad hoop 
supported by arms so twisted as also 
to form part of a screw.’’ Earlier at- 
tempts in the direction of screw-pro- 
pulsion had been made in England, 
France, and America, and Francis Pettit 
Smith, experimenting at the same time 
as Ericsson, stumbled upon important 
results, subsequently turned to account 
in the Archimedes. To no one mind 
can be credited the sole distinction of 
having invented the screw; but to 
Ericsson is unquestionably due the im- 
mortal honor of haying brought screw- 
propulsion to practical success. Such 
success, in fact, depended mainly upon 
a revolution in marine engines which 
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he alone, at this period, was able to 
carry out. From the first also he seems 
to have grasped the immense impor- 
tance of the propeller to ships of war. 

Thanks to the friendship of Mr. 
Francis B. Ogden, he was enabled 
early in 1837 to place upon the Thames 
a vessel forty-five feet long driven by a 
screw, and, emboldened by the marked 
success of this little craft, Ericsson de- 
termined to experiment at once upon 
the Lords of the Admiralty. 


The Ogden was taken to Somerset House, 
the headquarters of the British navy (sic), 
and lashed alongside the Admiralty barge 
containing the First Lord, Sir Charles 
Adam ;! the Surveyor of the Navy, Sir Wil- 
liam Symonds ; the Hydrographer, Captain 
Beaufort, and Sir William Edward Parry, 
the hero of five expeditions to the Arctic 
Seas, who had recently assumed the duties 
of the newly created office of ‘*‘ Comptroller 
of Steam-machinery for the Royal Navy.” 
Other gentlemen of scientific or naval dis- 
tinction accompanied this party. 


The result of this experiment upon 
the official mind was amusingly de- 
scribed in a lecture given at the Boston 


Lyceum in 1843 by Mr. John O. Sar- 
gent, ‘‘ the friend of Ericsson for half a 
century :”? — 


In the anticipation of a severe scrutiny 
from so distinguished a person as the Chief 
Constructor of the British Navy, the in- 
ventor had carefully prepared plans of his 
new mode of propulsion, which were spread 
on the damask cloth of the magnificent 
barge. To his utter astonishment, as we 
may well imagine, this scientific gentleman 
did not appear to take the slightest interest 
in his explanations. On the contrary, with 
those expressive shrugs of the shoulder and 
shakes of the head which convey so much 
to the bystanders without absolutely com- 
mitting the actor, with an occasional sly, 
mysterious, undertone remark to his col- 
leagues, he indicated very plainly that, 
though his humanity would not permit him 
to give a worthy man cause for so much 
unhappiness, ‘‘he could an’ if he would”’ 
demonstrate the entire futility of the whole 
invention. 

Meanwhile, the little steamer, with her 
precious charge, proceeded at a steady 


1A mistake. Sir Charles Adam was first sea 
lord. Lord Minto was first lord in 1837. 
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progress of ten miles an hour. . . toward 
Limehouse and the steam-engine manufac- 
tory of the Messrs. Seaward. Their Lord- 
ships having lunched and inspected the 
huge piles of ill-shaped cast-iron intended 
for some of his Majesty’s steamers, with a 
look at their favorite propelling apparatus, 
the Morgan paddle-wheel, they re-embarked, 
and were safely returned to Somerset House, 
by the disregarded, noiseless, and unseen 
propeller of the new steamer. 

On parting, Sir Charles Adam, with a 
sympathizing air, shook the inventor cor- 
dially by the hand, and thanked him for the 
trouble he had been at in showing him and 
his friends this interesting experiment, add- 
ing that he feared he had put himself to 
too great an expense and trouble on the 
occasion. Notwithstanding this somewhat 
ominous finale of the day’s excursion, 
Ericsson felt confidence that their Lord- 
ships could not fail to perceive the great 
importance of the invention. 


This hope was quickly disappointed, 
for the inventor received an official 
letter which stated that their lordships 
‘*had been very much disappointed ’’ 
at the result of the trial. Considering 
that the Ogden attained a speed consid- 
erably exceeding that of any paddle- 
wheel steamer of her size, and that she 
had at the same time demonstrated her 
handiness on the difficult tideway of the 
Thames, this letter must have been in- 
comprehensible to its recipient. An 
explanation was, however, given shortly 
afterwards at a private dinner-table, 
where Sir W. Symonds innocently re- 
marked that ‘‘even if the propeller had 
the power of propelling a vessel, it 
would be found altogether useless in 
practice, because, the power being ap- 
plied at the stern, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to make the vessel 
steer.’’ 

The preposterous decision of the Ad- 
miralty to ignore the screw, which must 
have cost this country an immense sum, 
was virtually the turning-point in Eries- 
son’s career. The determined opposi- 
tion thus manifested led him to transfer 
the field of his genius to the United 
States, and was the indirect cause of 
the building of the Monitor and the 
successful action in Hampton Roads. 
The whole story is eminently typical. 
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In all ages there have been minds so 
constituted as to be incapable of seeing 
advantage in anything new, of discrimi- 
nating between a theorist’s toy and a 
demonstrated mechanical triumph, or 
of recognizing the clear proof of a sci- 
entific revolution. Where such minds 
are permitted to direct an Admiralty or 
a War Office, a nation will inevitably be 
called upon .to pay heavily for their 
idiosyncrasies. The adoption of steam- 
propulsion for ships of war was stoutly 
resisted. As Captain Eardley-Wilmot 
states, ‘‘ There was a strong prejudice 
to overcome in the minds of those who 
retained a vivid recollection of the glo- 
ries accomplished in the past under 
sail.” ‘* The predominancy of custom,”’ 
wrote Bacon, *‘ is everywhere visible, in 
so much as a man will wonder to hear 
men propose, engage, give great words, 
and then do just as they have done be- 
fore, as if they were dead images, moved 
only by the wheels of custom.’”’ Yet 
the want of motive power independent 
of the winds must have been keenly felt ; 
since, in 1829, a forty-two gun frigate 
was actually fitted with paddles worked 
bymen. ‘ About two-thirds of the crew 
were required to work them efficiently, 
and a speed of three knots in a calm 
could be obtained.”’ In 1830, five steam 
paddle-wheelers—the Dee, Phoenix, 
Salamander, Rhadamanthus, and Medea 
—were laid down. Steam frigates fol- 
lowed, and the Terrible of eighteen 
hundred and thirty tons rendered useful 
service in the Black Sea during the 
Crimean war. In retarding the inev- 
itable introduction of steam into the 
British navy Sir W. Symonds played a 
considerable part. So late as 1845, he 
wrote to Lord Auckland, “I consider 
steamers of every description in the 
greatest peril when it is necessary to 
use broadside guns in action ; not alone 
from their liability to be disabled from 
shot striking their steam chest, steam- 
pipe, machinery, etc., but great proba- 
bility of explosion owing to sparks from 
funnel.’’ It was natural, therefore, that 
he should have failed utterly to appre- 
ciate the vast possibilities revealed by 
the performance of the Ogden. The 
objections to the paddle-wheel, with its 
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completely exposed machinery, were 
to some extent justified; and though 
Ericsson proved that they could be en- 
tirely removed by the adoption of a 
new form of propeller, it must be re- 
membered on behalf of the Admiralty 
Board of 1837 that eminent English 
engineers affected to regard the screw 
as unpractical. The tendency of which 
this Board furnishes a memorable illus- 
tration still survives, as the history of 
British ordnance plainly shows. The 
War Office officials who opposed the 
breechloading system and retarded the 
introduction of steel-built guns were 
only less disastrous to the country than 
those who effectually obstructed the 
creation of a steam navy and the adop- 
tion of the screw. Fortunately for 
England, she has been involved in no 
war in which her failure to keep abreast 
of artillery progress—a failure since 
rectified at great cost—could have 
affected the issues. Butin the Russian 
struggle the steam fleet which might 
have been would unquestionably have 
played an important part. 

The failure to produce any impression 
upon the Board of Admiralty seems to 
have led to a crisis in Ericsson’s affairs. 
The investments of his genius were 
largely locked up for the eventual profit 
of others. The firm of Braithwaite 
failed, and the junior partner, ‘for a 
time, enjoyed the hospitalities of the 
Fleet, as a foreign debtor.’ The re- 
markable performance of the Ogden 
had, however, attracted the attention 
of Captain Stockton, of the United 
States navy, a man of some fortune and 
influence, possessed of a shrewd knowl- 
edge of affairs and wholly untrammelled 
by prejudice where commercial advan- 
tage was in prospect. ‘ A single trip”’ 
in the Ogden, ‘‘from London Bridge 
to Greenwich, was sufficient to induce 
him to at once order from the inventor 
two iron boats for the United States, to 
be fitted with his steam-machinery and 
propeller. ‘I do not want,’ he said, 
‘the opinions of your scientific men ; 
what I have seen this day satisfies 
me.’’? The Stockton was accordingly 
launched from the yard of Messrs. 
Laird on the Mersey in July, 1838, and 
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publicly tried on the Thames on Janu- 
ary 12,1839. The Times, in reporting 
the results obtained, again did justice 
to Ericsson’s achievement, and pro- 
nounced the trials to be ‘‘ quite conclu- 
sive as to the success of this important 
improvement in steam navigation.”? Of 
the engines the Times stated : — 


Their construction is extremely simple, 
and evinces a knowledge of steam-machinery 
by the inventor which is calculated to give 
additional confidence in the. success of his 
propeller in all the varieties of its applica- 
tion for the canal, river, or ocean naviga- 
tion. 


Meanwhile in the winter of 1837 the 
Ericsson propeller was successfully ap- 
plied to a boat calied the Novelty, 
plying on the London and Manchester 
Canal, and in 1839 a second was placed 
upon the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Canal. 
These were the first applications of the 
screw to commercial purposes; but, 
states Mr. Bourne, the ‘“ experiments 
were not repeated, and it required a 
struggle of years to persuade the British 
public and British officials of the value 
of the screw.”’ ‘ As far as the British 
navy is concerned,’’ writes Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot,! ‘*Mr. F. P. Smith, 
who succeeded in rousing the govern- 
ment to action after that splendid in- 
ventor Captain Ericsson had failed, is 
indisputably the father of screw-propul- 
sion.”? The Archimedes, of two hun- 
dred and thirty-two tons, towhich Mr. 
Church does not refer, was built in 
1840, and shortly afterwards the Ad- 
miralty ordered the Rattler to be con- 
structed to receive the screw. The 
success of the new propellerin America 
seems to have induced the French gov- 
ernment to apply it to the Pomone 
frigate in 1843, arid in 1844 the Admiralty 
followed suit with the Amphion. 

Buoyed up ‘with the hopes inspired 
by Captain Stockton, Ericsson landed 
in New York from the Great Western 
on November 23, 1839. Although he 
seems to have contemplated only a 
short stay, with a view to establish the 
screw for the purposes of warships, 
he never recrossed the Atlantic. ‘ Be- 


1 The Development of Navies. 





fore May 26, 1826,’ he wrote in 1875, 
“T hailed from Sweden; after that 
date, up to November 1, 1839, I hailed 
from England; and since November 
23 same year, I have been a steady 
New Yorker.” The difficulties encoun- 
tered in England were reproduced in 
the United States, although the Amer- 
ican navy at this period possessed no 
steam vessels of any kind, and there 
was no paddle-wheel to supplant. ‘ A 
powerful service sentiment resisted 
innovation of any sort, as it always has 
done, and always will do.’’ Stockton’s 
confident statements as to the influence 
he wielded proved highly colored, and 
not till the autumn of 184i were 
arrangements made for the building of 
the Princeton. In the mean time 
Ericsson won the gold medal of the 
Mechanics’ Institute of New York for 
the design of a steam fire-engine, and 
private enterprise, more enlightened 
than the Navy Bureau, quickly placed 
screw vessels on the great lakes. In 
all, twenty-four commercial craft were 
being driven by the propeller before 
the U.S. warship Princeton was com- 
missioned. Into the building of this 
vessel Ericsson threw all his energies. 
The direct-acting engines, roundly con- 
demned by the Franklin Institute and 
the greater part of the profession, were 
placed well below the water- line. 
Coal armor, since re-invented, was 
introduced. Moreover, Ericsson had 
brought from England a twelve-inch 
wrought-iron gun designed by himself, 
which, with a thirty-five pound charge 
and a two hundred and twelve pound 
projectile, proved capable of penetrat- 
ing four and a half inches of iron. It 
is to be remembered that this remark- 
able result was obtained in 1842, and 
that the conversion of the Napoleon 
two-decker into La Gloire, the fore- 
runner of the Warrior, was not com- 
menced till 1857. In artillery, as in 
everything else, Ericsson appears to 
have taken a bold step in advance. 
This gun, named the Oregon, supple- 
mented by the Peacemaker, designed 
by Captain Stockton, formed the arma- 
ment of the Princeton. The names 
had an_ historical significance, for at 
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this period the Oregon boundary ques- 
tion between Great Britain and the 
United States had reached a somewhat 
critical stage in President Tyler’s hands, 
and the prospect of war was a princi- 
pal cause of the tardily manifested en- 
terprise shown by the Navy Bureau in 
building the Princeton. Though war 
was happily averted, tragedy was not 
wanting to the new vessel. On Feb- 
ruary 28, 1844, during a trial trip, when 
the vessel was crowded with guests, 
Captain Stockton’s gun burst, killing 
two cabinet ministers and three other 
persons. 

The Princeton was a splendid suc- 
cess, described in grandiloquent phrase 
by a select commission of the American 
Institute as ‘‘a sublime conception 
most successfully realized, an effort of 
genius skilfully executed, a grand, 
unigue combination, honorable to the 
country, as creditable to all engaged 
upon her.’? Unquestionably the Prince- 
ton marks an era in ship-building. It 
was a long step from the canal and lake 
vessels to this warship—no adapted 
frigate, but an entirely new concep- 
tion. The triumph was Ericsson’s ; the 
screw-propeller was thenceforth firmly 
established, but to the inventor the 
immediate results were only disappoint- 
ment and vexation. His moderate 
costs for unspared time and labor were, 
apparently, never paid by the American 
government. He was driven into end- 
less and wearying correspondence. His 
treatment at the hands of Stockton was 
atrocious. This would-be patron of 
genius, after describing the great in- 
ventor, in a moment of expansion, as 
“the most extraordinary mechanical 
genius of the present day,’’ found, 
shortly afterwards, that he was “‘ merely 
a mechanic of some skill,’’ the useful 
tool in the patron’s hands. Ericsson’s 
experience is not uncommon. Others 
have viewed with astonishment the 
ready appropriation of their ideas by 
their official superiors. Time has, in 
this case at least, brought its revenge, 
and Stockton will be known to pos- 
terity merely on account of his tempo- 
rary connection with the great inventor. 

By the end of 1843 there were forty- 





two screw steamers afloat in the United 
States waters, and this year saw the 
first application of the twin screw in 
the Marmora. Thus early did Erics- 
son grasp the advantages of the system 
which has become universal in the 
mastless battle-ships and cruisers of the 
present day. Freed from his connec- 
tion with Stockton, Ericsson’s affairs 
seem to have slowly improved. In 
1846, a committee of the 29th Congress 
considered the question of armored 
vessels, and received from Ericsson a 
proposal to build a vessel of twelve 
hundred tons-provided with a system of 
water-tight bulkheads, ‘‘so distributed 
that less than one-fortieth of the ship’s 
displacement could be occupied by 
water entering through a shot-hole.’’ 
The suggested arrangement of the 
armament was curiously similar to that 
adopted in modern ships, and was far 
in advance of the early armor-clads. 
In 1848 the government vessels Ala- 
bama, Edith, and Legaré were fitted 
with cendensing apparatus designed by 
Ericsson for the supply of fresh water ; 
but, although the system proved com- 
pletely successful, galvanic action caused 
the destruction of the tubes, and re- 
tarded further applications. By this 
time Ericsson’s ties to the United States 
had become numerous and intricate. 
The bitter sense of injustice aroused by 
the rejection of the Princeton claims 
seems to have subsided, and on October 
28, 1848, he became a naturalized citizen 
of the republic. The fascinations of 
the ‘caloric’ engine survived through 
the years expended apon the screw, 
and led after many experiments to ma- 
jestic failure. The Ericsson, of twenty- 
two hundred tons, was built complete 
for trialin nine months. Her “ caloric ”’ 
engines had four working cylinders 
fourteen feet in diameter. Nothing ap- 
proaching these dimensions had ever 
been constructed, and that the machin- 
ery should have proved capable of 
driving the ship from New- York to 
Washington through a stormy sea is a 
striking proof of the genius of the in- 
ventor. ‘‘ The age of steam is closed,” 
wrote a misguided enthusiast ; ‘the 
age of caloric opens. Fulton and Watt 
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belong to the past.’? Only the Scientific 
American seems to have expressed scep- 
ticism. The Eriesson, in fact, was the 
boldest conception in marine engineer- 
ing ever carried into execution. It was 
a mechanical tour de force ; but, as the 
inventor admitted in later years, a prac- 
tical failure. The enormous size of the 
engines, and the difficulties arising from 
the application of high temperature to 
the working parts, proved insuperable 
objections ; and, although this unique 
‘vessel is stated on one occasion to have 
made eleven miles an hour with moder- 
ate coal consumption, commercial suc- 
cess proved unattainable. After being 
sunk by a tornado in New York Bay, 
she was raised and converted into a 
steamer, subsequently employed as a 
transport during the Civil War. 

Ericsson’s labors were not, however, 
thrown away. Although the “ caloric ”’ 
ship was a failure, the small hot-air 
engines which followed proved an im- 
mediate success, and a much-needed 
source of income; while, in 1862, the 
rare distinction of the Rumford medal 
was conferred upon their inventor. 
‘The working of heat-engines without 
the intervention of water,’’ said Sir F. 
Bramwell before the British Associa- 
tion in 1888, “is now not merely an 
established fact, but a recognized and 
undoubtedly commercially economical 
means of obtaining motive-power.”’ 
But the substitute for steam, in the 
case of the marine-engine, has yet to 
come. 

Although the politics of the United 
States had no interest for Ericsson, the 
contest between the North and South 
aroused his strongest feelings. Like 
many another American, he regarded 
the war from the slavery point of view, 
and slavery in any form was to the 
mind of the sturdy Swede a thing ab- 
horrent. Warship-building had long 
stimulated his inventive genius ; in the 
artillery knowledge of the day he was 
an adept. The Crimean war had called 
forth the sentiments of his race. Rus- 
sia, the natural enemy of his country, 
the despoiler of her Finnish province, 
was to be injured as much as possible ; 
and on September 26, 1854, Ericsson — 
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remembering his experiences of the 
Admiralty — sent to Napoleon III. the 
sketch design of an armored Monitor. 
This design, he wrote to Mr. John 
Bourne, “‘ was the result of my study 
from my youth. An impregnable and 
partially submerged instrument for de- 
stroying ships of war has been one of 
the hobbies of my life. I had the plan 
matured long before I left England. 
As for protecting war engines for naval 
purposes with iron, the idea is as old as 
my recollection.”’ Louis Napoleon was 
as little accessible to revolutionary ideas 
in naval matters as had been Sir W. 
Symonds. He ‘himself examined with 
the greatest care the new system of 
attack which you have submitted to 
him... but the emperor thinks that 
the result to be obtained would not be 
proportionate to the expenses or to the 
small number of guns which would be 
brought into use.”’ The design appears 
to have been unquestionably the first in 
which the turret or cupola principle was 
introduced, although Captain Eardley- 
Wilmot gives the credit of priority to 
Captain Cowper Coles, with whom the 
‘idea seems to have originated in 
1855.”? The point is not of great im- 
portance. The great idea was indepen- 
dently arrived at ;! but while Captain 
Coles steadily labored to secure the 
adoption of the principle, which he had 
roughly tried on rafts in the Sea of 
Azof, Ericsson, engrossed with other 
schemes, allowed it to sleep for seven 
years. And it is certain that no efforts 
would have availed to carry conviction 
to the Navy Bureau of the United 
States but for the inexorable demands 
of war. 

The initiative came from the Confed- 
erate secretary of the navy, Mr. Stephen 
R. Mallory, who, unlike his opponent 
Mr. Gideon Welles, knew something of 
naval matters. The former, in a letter 
of May 8, 1861, to the chairman of the 
Confederate Naval Committee, stated : 


I regard the possession of an iron-armored 
ship as a matter of the first necessity. Such 
a vessel at this time could traverse the en- 


1 The credit of being the first to suggest the em- 
ployment of a revolving turret seems to be due to a 
sea officer of the seventeenth century. 
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tire coast of the United States, prevent all 
blockade, and encounter, with a fair pros- 
pect of success, their whole navy. . . . In- 
equality of numbers may be compensated 
by invulnerability, and thus not only does 
economy, but naval success, dictate the 
wisdom and expediency of fighting with 
iron against wood, without regard to first 
cost. 


This vigorous opinion was quickly 
followed by action, and the raising and 
conversion into an armor-clad of the 
sunken frigate Merrimac was taken in 
hand with such limited appliances as 
the South possessed. Meanwhile Mr. 
Welles, following the usual course of 
the official when out of his depth, had 
appointed a committee, which prefaced 
its report with a delightfully frank con- 
fession of incapacity: ‘ Distrastful of 
our ability to discharge this duty, we 
approach the subject with diffidence, 
having no experience and but scant 


knowledge in this branch of naval 
architecture.”? More than a month 


previous to the issue of this report, 
Ericsson had addressed President Lin- 
coln direct, and had laid before him 
proposals—‘‘so simple, indeed, that 
within ten weeks after commencing the 
structure I would be ready to take up a 
position under the rebel guns at Nor- 
folk ; and so efficient too, I trust, that 
within a few hours the stolen ships 
would be sunk and the harbor purged 
of traitors.”’ The project was ulti- 
mately discussed at the Naval Bureau, 
several unofficial naval officers being 
present. ‘* All were surprised with the 
novelty of the plan. Some advised 
trying it, others ridiculed it.” Mr. Lin- 
coln, however, terminated the proceed- 
ings with the characteristic remark : 
** All I have to say is what the girl said 
when she stuck her foot into the stock- 
ing. It strikes me there’s something 
in it.” 
Within a hundred working days the 
Monitor was completed and under 
steam. Considering that the vessel 
was entirely new in conception, that 
difficulties of all kinds had to be over- 
come, and that there was no possibility 
of experiment, the achievement is un- 
paralleled. The triumph was, however, 
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that of design rather than construction, 
and in all Ericsson’s brilliant career 
nothing surpassed the Monitor as a sci- 
entific success. The Britannia Bridge 
was, in comparison, a step taken on 
assured ground. The courage and the 
self-reliance evinced by this apparent 
plunge into the unknown were simply 
admirable. The Monitor was another 
tour de force, comparable only to the 
Novelty locomotive. Yet the worry ex- 
perienced by Ericsson from Commodore 
Joseph Smith during the period of con- 
struction must have been maddening. 
This ‘“ noble sailor, who had grown old 
in the service, which he entered as a 
midshipman in 1809,’? seems to have 
listened to every objection raised by 
prejudice, and duly conveyed it to the 
sorely harassed engineer. ‘‘I am in 
great trouble,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ from what 
I have recently learned, that the con- 
cussion in the turret will be so great 
that men cannot remain in it.” ‘I 
understand,’ he observed a few days 
later, ‘that computations have been 
made by expert naval architects of the 
displacement ‘of your vessel, and that 
the result arrived at is that she will not 
float with the load you propose to put 
upon her. .. . But if the whole thing 
is to be a failure, this will be of little 
consequence.”’ Four days afterwards 
arrived a further letter, stating: ‘* Ex- 
cuse me for being so troublesome. .. . 
I have been urging the Ordnance De- 
partment to finish the guns of your 
vessel, but the knowing ones say that 
the guns will never be used on her.”’ 
Then the ventilation was questioned : 
“Sailors do not fancy living under 
water without breathing in sunshine 
occasionally. I propose, etc., ete.’ 
After remarking pleasantly : ** We shall 
see ; I have nothing more to say on the 
subject, but that the government will 
fall back on the contract in case of fail- 
ure,’ he wrote two days later: ‘* The 
more I reflect upon your battery, the 
more I am fearful of her efliciency.’’ 
Finally, ‘I shall demand money for- 
feiture for delay éver the stipulated 
time of completion. You have only 
thirty-nine days left.”? All such letters 
the hapless inventor, struggling with 
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innumerable and intricate designs, was 
obliged to answer. The idea that Erics- 
son’s reputation was at stake, that he 
was fighting against time to secure it, 
and that, having been entrusted with 
the work, the only reasonable course 
was to leave him a free hand, does not 
seem to have occurred to this irrepres- 
sible official. 

The Confederate Virginia, née Merri- 
mac, left the workshop on her. brief 
career of destruction ; the Cumberland 
was rammed and sunk; the Congress 
taken and burned. 


In the early morning [wrote a Confederate 
soldier] Jones: gets under way to finish 
the Minnesota. We soon descry a strange- 


looking iron tower, sliding over the waters | 


towards us, and we dart at it. It is the 
Monitor which, during the previous night, 
had come in from the sea, and which, by 
the light of the burning Congress, had been 
seen and reported by one of our pilots. 


Commissioned by Lieutenant Wor- 
den, with a crew of forty-three vol- 
unteers, on February 25, 1862, the 
Monitor fought her memorable action 
in Hampton Roads on March 9, three 
days after leaving New York, where 
she narrowly escaped counter-orders 
directing her to Washington. 

Circumstances have given an impor- 
tance to this action far beyond its real 
significance. The Virginia was in truth 
a wretched vessel. As pointed out by 
the Confederate writer above quoted, 
she 
was not weatherly enough to manceuvre in 
Hampton Roads at all times with safety, 
and she never could have been moved more 
than three hours’ sail from a machine-shop. 
She drew twenty-two feet of water, and 
was in every respect ill-proportioned and 
top-heavy; and what with her immense 
length and wretched engines . . . she was 
little more navigable than a timber-raft. 
- . » Most of the men had taken, as they 
supposed, a last farewell of wives, children, 
and friends, and had set in order their 
worldly affairs. All the lieutenants (Catesby 
Jones excepted) had several weeks pre- 
viously partaken publicly of the holy Sacra- 
ment. 


Even when allowance is made for the 
bias of one of the crew of the beaten 
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ship, this description does not appear 
exaggerated. 

The action was fought at close quar- 
ters and the Monitor only fired forty- 
one rounds. Her light draught, and 
comparative handiness and speed, com- 
bined with greatly superior armor 
protection, secured the victory, even 
though she was not fought to the best 
advantage by officers totally unaccus- 
tomed to the conditions in which they 
were placed. 

It is desirable to recall the circum- 
stances which conferred undying fame 
upon Ericsson and his Monitor. The 
advent of the Virginia and her easy 
triumph over the wooden vessels of the 
Northern States caused a veritable 
panic. McClellan’s peninsula campaign 
| was gravely compromised. On receipt 
of the news of the destruction of the 
|Cumberland and Congress, Mr. Stan- 
ton, the Federal secretary of war, 
appears to have completely lost his 
head, and at a cabinet meeting, hastily 
called by Mr. Lincoln, he is reported to 
have said : — 





The Merrimac will change the whole 
character of the war; she will destroy, 
seriatim, every naval vessel ; she will lay 
all the cities of the seaboard under contri- 
bution. I shall immediately recall Burn- 
| side ; Port Royal must be abandoned. . . . 
| Ll have no doubt that the monster is at this. 
| minute on her way to Washington, and not. 
unlikely we shall have a shell or a cannon- 
ball from one of her guns in the White 
| House before we leave the room. 





Considering .the kind of vessel that 
|the Merrimac really was, the above 
effusion would appear childish, but that 
| similar exaggerations of the possibilities 
| open to ships of war are not uncommon. 
|Mr. Robert T. Lincoln, when secre- 
tary of war, is reported? to have stated : 
‘“‘T was in trepidation for some time 
that she [Chile] should send an ironclad 
up the coast, and exact a heavy tribute 
—millions of dollars, in fact — from 
San Francisco under threat of laying 
the city in ashes, which she could easily 
have done. Many of the great naval 





1 Lectures delivered before the U. S. Naval War 
College by Brigadier-General H. L. Abbot, U. S. 
| Engineers, 
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powers of the world could do such a 
thing — along our Atlantic seaboard, for 
instance —in case of trouble.”’ Not 
long ago a London evening paper, com- 
bining gross indiscretion with crass 
ignorance, hinted at the ease with 
which British armor-clads could over- 
awe the United States by appearing 
before their Atlantic ports. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that 
such imaginings are entirely opposed to 
fact. 
are effective against an African village, 
but to assume that the Merrimac, or a 
Chilian armor-clad, could make any real 
impression upon Washington or San 
Francisco is simply ridiculous. From 
the arsenal of Foochow, heavily bom- 
barded for hours in perfect security by 
the French squadron, a vessel was 
launched a few weeks later. Alex- 
andria gave ample evidence of the 
maximum results attainable by the 
monstrous shell of the Inflexible, and 
‘**An Englishman in Paris” has 
recently pointed out the contemptible 
effect of the bombardment of the 
French capital in January, 1871.1 

If throughout the North the Mer- 
rimac caused the utmost consternation, 
the triumph of the Monitor caused no 
less dismay. The hopes of the Con- 
federates centred on the rickety and 
unwieldy craft which their engineers 
had improvised. The “iron diadem of 
the South’ was ‘counted the equiv- 
alent of an army of fifty thousand men 
in defence of the Confederate capital.’’ 
When the inadequate ‘ monster” of 
Mr. Stanton’s imagination was blown 
up, the people of Richmond were so 
maddened with anger and fear that 
riots were expected. 

Although Mr. Church admits the 
natural exaggeration of the time, his 
whole treatment of the Monitor inci- 
dent and its results suffers from a want 
of proportion. His desire to glorify his 
hero not only leads him to miss the 
true significance of the new departure, 


1 “TJ can only say this: if Marshal von Moltke 
took the ‘moral effect’ of his projectiles into his 
calculations to accelerate the surrender of Paris, 
he might have gone on shelling Paris for a twelve- 
month without being one whit nearer his aim.” 





Bombardments of this nature, 
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but to mete out palpable injustice to 
Ericsson’s ill-fated rival, Captain Cow- 
per Coles. The Monitor, though well 
adapted for the purpose for which she 
was built, was not a sea-going vessel, 
and actually foundered off Cape Hat- 
teras a few months after her action. 
Of her principal features most have 
altogether disappeared. Heroverhang, 
accounted as a special advantage, was 
never reproduced in the British navy, 
and quickly vanished. To the employ- 
ment of armor she may have given a 
fresh impulse, but no initiative. The 
Gloire, with her continuous side-armor, 
was completed in 1859. Her sisters 
quickly followed, and the Warrior was 
finished in 1861. For general fighting 
purposes — not, perhaps, for an action 
in Hampton Roads—these great ves- 
sels were far more powerful than the 
Monitor, of seven hundred and seventy- 
six tons. In one respect, unquestion- 
ably, the latter marks an era in war 
ship-building. The turret principle, 
which Napoleon III. rejected, is now 
widely represented in all navies, and is 
likely to remain. Ericsson’s design of 
1854 was a spherical structure, similar 
to that proposed in the following year 
by Captain Coles; but difficulties of 
construction probably led both to adopt 
the cylindrical form. While the Mon- 
itor was the first turret-ship ever built, 
it is to be remembered that Captain 
Coles was at this very time urging the 
principle upon the Admiralty, and that 
the Royal Sovereign, a three-decker 
cut down, armored with five and one- 
half inch plates, and carrying four 
turrets, mounting in all five guns, un- 
derwent successful trials in 1864. 
Ericsson’s original conception was, in 
fact, a vessel which cannot be regarded 
as seaworthy ; while Captain Coles, at 
an early period, devoted his energies to 
a sea-going turret-ship, which alone 
could be of real service to the British 
navy. To state that, ‘‘ whatever the 
idea was, Coles was unable to present 
it in a practical shape until the Monitor 
appeared,’ is unjust. Coles’s design 
for a *“‘ cupola ship,’’ cut down from a 
three-decker, was presented in 1860, 
and the delay in producing the Royal 
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Sovereign was solely due to the hope- 
less conservatism of the then Board of 
Admiralty. The Royal Sovereign was 
a far more powerful ship than the 
Monitor for all the general purposes of 
war. It is equally unjust to state that 
“the [Coles] sought to graft his crude 
notions upon a system complete and 
perfect in itself. His punishment was 
dramatic in its promptness and se- 
verity.” Except for the special and 
peculiar needs of the moment, the 
Monitor did not in the least represent 
‘‘a system complete and _ perfect.” 
Ericsson’s first armor-clad, like the ill- 
fated Captain, foundered at sea, but 
the loss of the latter was due entirely 
to her masts and sails. At this period, 
it was an article of faith in this country 
that a sea-going ship must carry spars. 

The opportune is necessarily extolled 
beyond its intrinsic merits, and to the 
Northern cause in March, 1862, the 
Monitor was pre-eminently opportune. 
Now that time has lent perspective, the 
natural exaggeration of the moment 
must not be permitted to sway the 
judgment. Thus the following state- 
ments, which Mr. Church quotes with 
apparent approval, might well have 
been relegated to the limbo of halluci- 
nations : — 

All the previsions of the Federals [wrote 
the Comte de Paris in his history of the 
war] grounded upon the superiority of their 
magnificent fleet of wooden vessels, would 
have disappeared with the Cumberland and 
Congress. The war would have changed 
front, and the Confederate flag, opening a 
new era in marine warfare, would easily 
have raised the blockade which prevented 
the Slave States from freely procuring sup- 
plies in Europe. 

The immediate results of the conflict be- 
tween the Monitor and Merrimac [wrote 
Mr. Swinton!] were obviously the over- 
throw of the great projects conceived by the 
latter vessel, the salvation of the Union 
squadron, and the preservation of the 
blockade. 

Nor were the results confined to Amer- 
ica, for : — 

In England, on hearing the news of the 
battle, the House of Commons, in obedi- 





1 Twelve Decisive Battles. 
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ence to general sentiment, stopped at once 
the great military project of building forts 
at Spithead for the defence of Portland (sic). 

Remembering what the Merrimac 
really was, and that the Federals, with 
their great manufacturing power, could 
have easily copied her at the rate of 
twenty to one, even panic appears 
scarcely to account for the above effu- 
sions. Outside of her little sphere of 
action, the Merrimac would have been 
utterly powerless. She could no more 
have broken a commerciai blockade 
than could our helpless Hydra or Hecate 
break one maintained by modern un- 
armored cruisers. The injury she 
inflicted upon the Union was incom- 
parably less than that caused by the 
unarmored Alabama. Broadly speak- 
ing, sea-going navies alone can sustain 
and advance the causes of nations. 

To Ericsson the action in Hampton 
Roads brought well-merited distinction. 
However we may now estimate the real 
significance of the incident, he had 
successfully met the needs of the mo- 
ment. ‘‘I am one of the admirers of 
the Monitor and of Ericsson,’ said 
Catesby Jones, the commander of her 
defeated antagonist. ( ‘* The delight of 
the Swedes,’’ wrote the United States 
consul at Stockholm, ‘‘ is manifesting it- 
self. . . by the raising of a subscription 
for a large and splendid gold medal”’ 
to be presented to the inventor. ) From 
London Sir C. Fox transmitted warm 
congratulations, and a touching letter 
arrived from Mrs. Ericsson. ‘‘ My grat- 
ification at your triumph all over 
the world,”’ wrote the separated wife, 
‘makes my nights sleepless with ex- 
citement, and though in reality I am 
not tangibly identified with it, I am in 
heart and soul made happy.” The 
37th Congress and the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York passed lauda- 
tory resolutions. World-wide recogni- 
tion came at last to John Ericsson. 
The war, which appealed strongly to 
his sympathies, had, however, yet to 
be fought out, and he was immediately 
engrossed in fresh enterprises. 

The six Monitors? of the Passaic 


2 Four were added later. 
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class, with turrets eleven and three- 
quarters inches thick, were at once 
commenced, and in June, 1862, orders 
were given for the construction of the 
large vessels Dictator and Puritan, of 
which the latter was never completed 
on the original design, and the former 
was never in action. The record of the 
Passaic and her sisters is part of the 
history of the Civil War. They were 
eminently adapted to the inland waters, 
on which alone the exceptional naval 
contest was fought out; they would 
have been absolutely useless to the 
British Empire. Frequently engaged 
with land batteries, their armor protec- 
tion proved effective. On the other 
hand, their slow rate of fire precluded 
all permanent result. They could pass 
works on shore, but they could not in- 
flict any real injury, and at Charleston, 
where obstructions existed, or were 
supposed to exist, they proved wholly 
ineffective. 

Unaided, and happily without inter- 
ference, Ericsson had produced the 
Monitor just in time to meet the needs 
of the Union. Unaided, he was pre- 
pared, as the vessels of the Passaic 
class proved, to develop his idea. Gov- 
ernments, however, as Sir J. Gorst 
pointed out on a memorable occasion, 
always hate and discourage ‘ indepen- 
dent talent.”’ It was, therefore, inevi- 
table that officialism should assert itself, 
and the miserable history of the so- 
called ‘‘light-draught Monitors ”’ strik- 
ingly illustrates the practical results of 
the tendency which the late under- 
secretary for India feelingly described. 
The need for craft of light draught, 
able to penetrate the many rivers of 
the States, and to carry the power of 
the North into the heart of the Confed- 
eracy, was manifest. On August 8, 
1862, Mr. Fox, the under-secretary of 
the navy, wrote : ‘I rely on your skill 
in this matter, and leave you to turn 
over a six-foot gun-boat in your mind 
for all kind of shore and river work.”’ 
On the following day, a Saturday, Erics- 
son replied : ‘* By Monday’s mail I will 
send you a general plan of a swift and 
powerful Monitor ram for the Missis- 
sippi, of ten-feet draught. Also a gen- 
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eral specification that will enable you 
to advertise.” The specification for 
vessels of six-feet draught duly fol- 
lowed, and passed into official keeping. 
In February, 1863, the contracts were 
given out, and in order to meet political 
exigencies, powerful even during a 
national crisis, they were distributed 
broadcast over the building yards of 
the Northern States. Twenty light- 
draught Monitors were ultimately con- 
structed under official supervision. The 
Chimo, built ‘‘under the immediate 
direction’ of the chief engineer of the 
Navy Bureau, proved to have an aver- 
age freeboard of three inches in place 
of the calculated fifteen inches; the 
Tuxis, with half her coal supply on 
board, was one and one-half inches out 
of the water, and the rest of this hap- 
less fleet was similarly incapacitated ! 
The cost of the fiasco was 2,800,0001. 
In the Congressional inquiry which 
subsequently took place the following 
remarkable evidence was given : — 


Q. Were they not all failures, so that 
they could not carry their guns ? 

A. Totally and entirely, without an ex- 
ception, so far as I know. 

Q. Were any of them of any value as 
naval ships ? 

A, Not of the slightest ; and hardly val- 
uable as old material. 


The Monitor idea having emanated 
from Ericsson, it was natural that the 
indignation which this colossal blunder 
called forth should be partially vented 
upon him. Mr, Church proves conclu- 
sively that he was not merely blameless, 
but that he gave emphatic warning of 
what must occur. ‘‘ Permit me to say 
that the leading principle has been frit- 
tered away by changes,”’ he telegraphed 
to the secretary of the navy when first 
he saw the Bureau designs. Mr. Fox 
afterwards candidly summed the whole 
history :— 

You furnished the original idea and sent. 
it to the department. Admiral Smith pro- 
posed the hollow chamber, and other sug- 
gestions were made, principally by Stimers ; 
and as your hands and head were full, it 
was agreed to let Stimers prepare detailed 
plans, consulting with you so as not to get 
off the track. It was not known that 




















Stimers was going off on his own responsi- 
bility, and through lack of information and 
his gross blunders, the department has suf- 
fered in reputation, and the country has lost 
the service of these vessels. 


Confronted with a brass plate on 
board the Tuxis recording his achieve- 
ments as a designer, Mr. Stimers was 
discovered in the act of obliterating his 
name with the aid of a cold chisel. 
The whole story of the light-draught 
Monitors is eminently instructive. The 
Navy Bureau in its hour of dire neces- 
sity, had the good fortune to secure the 
services of a man of ‘independent and 
original talent.” - The ill-assorted union 
could not last, and after unsuccessfully 
attempting to spoil the design of the 
Monitor, officialism triumphed in secur- 
ing the construction of twenty worthless 
vessels. The case of the light-draught 
Monitors has numerous parallels. ‘+ At 
the time of our great Civil War,”’ writes 
Mr. Church, ‘‘ the navy suffered, as it 
suffered before, and as it still suffers in 
lesser manner, from what is known as 
the ‘ bureau system.’ ”” 

The period of the war was one of 
great strain to Ericsson, who threw 
himself into the cause of the Union 
with characteristic earnestness. Ship- 
building was not the only object of his 
attention. In August, 1862, he urged 
upon Mr. Lincoln the adoption of a re- 
peating rifle: ‘*The time has come, 
Mr. President, when our cause will 
have to be maintained, not by numbers, 
but by superior weapons.” And, rec- 
ognizing fully the enormously superior 
manufacturing powers of the Northern 
States, he asserted as ‘‘ susceptible of 
demonstration, that if you appiy our 
mechanical resources to the fullest 
extent, you can destroy the enemy 
without enlisting another man.”” How 
far these splendid resources were wasted 
for want of scientific direction is shown 
by Mr. Church’s statement that ‘“ 61,- 
781,684 dollars were spent on the hulls 
and engines of one hundred and twenty- 
one vessels which had to be condemned 
and broken up within a short time.’’ 

In 1866 Mr. Bourne attempted to 
render Ericsson’s genius available for 
the British navy. The effort failed, as 
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‘*my lords commissioners ’’ were ‘ not 
prepared to accept the proposal of Mr. 
Ericsson to afford their lordships the 
advantages of his services in regard to 
the construction of turret vessels.’’ 
This laconic epistle irritated Ericsson, 
who, in allowing his name to be used, 
had yielded only to Mr. Bourne’s solic- 
itations, coupled with the statement 
that Mr. (now Sir E. J.) Reid favored 
his views. ‘Please... inform my 
lords commissioners,’’ he wrote, “in a 
positive manner, that I offered my 
services free of charge, merely from a 
motive of being useful to England, 
without the friendly aid of which my 
native country will sooner or later be- 
come a Russian province.”’ 

In the same year the Miantonomoh 
crossed the Atlantic and created a pre- 
found impression. The usual tendency 
to exaggeration at once manifested 
itself, and the Times, which had uni- 
formly decried the progress of Amer- 
ican warship-building, seems to have 
immediately regarded the whole navy 
of England as suddenly reduced to im- 
potence, and her vessels fit only to be 
laid up and * painted that dirty yellow 
which is universally adopted to mark 
treachery, failure, and crime.’? Thus 
powerfully does an idea presented in a 
concrete form affect the human mind. 
Dire national need had driven the 
United States to move at a speed which 
was unattainable in peace-time. This 
was all, and in this country the Royal 
Sovereign and Prince Albert turret- 
ships had already been built; while 
more than twenty years were to elapse 
before the United States could boast of 
a sea-going armor-clad navy. The im- 
pulse given by the inexorable demands 
of war quickly spent itself. 

The effects of the visit of the Mian- 
tonomoh may perhaps be traced in the 
Devastation of 1871, and the Thun- 
derer and Dreadnought which followed. 
These three vessels are low-freeboard 
armor-clad__turret-ships enormously 
superior to anything produced in the 
United States till quite recently, and 
even now effective and extremely for- 
midable. They constitute a type of 
battleship distinctly in advance of the 
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Admiral class of later date. The pen- 
dulum of progress swung backward in 
this country, and the inexplicable ma- 
nia, now happily ended, for following 
Italian models produced evil results. 

Mr. Bourne’s well-meant efforts on 
his behalf drew from Ericsson a strik- 
ing letter, in which, for once, he ap- 
pears on the arena of international 
politics, and again gives evidence of the 
strong sentiment which the cause of 
the Union had evoked. 

Could English statesmen [he wrote] have 
seen the folly of treating America as a com- 
mercial rival, and the futility of attempting 
to arrest her onward course by committing 
the crime of helping to perpetuate slavery, 
England and America, the Anglo-Saxon 
race, would now rule the world. . . . What 
you say of Russia compels me to observe 
that the unfriendly course of England has 
driven America into the hateful embrace of 
the executioner of Poland. We had no 
other friend during the late fearful war. 
Deluded by English misrepresentations, all 
civilized Europe was on the side of slavery. 
But pray do not for a moment suppose that 
the liberty-loving subjects of the United 
States have any genuine sympathy for the 
semi-barbarians east of the Baltic. 

To this day the feeling to which 
Ericsson referred exercises a powerful 
influence in embittering the relations of 
the two greatest nations of the world. 
For, in determining international rela- 
tions, it is not the real sentiment of a 
foreign people which counts at such a 
crisis as the Civil War, but the attitude 


of its officials, and of what is errone- 
ously regarded as its representative 
press. 


Relieved from the stress of the war, 
Ericsson turned his thoughts to the 
defence of his beloved Sweden, whose 
salvation he believed was to be found 
only in a Monitor flotilla. ‘* With an 
adequate number of gunboats carrying 
fifteen-inch guns,’”’ he wrote, ‘‘ we can 
. destroy an enemy’s vessels and infal- 
libly defend our shores.’”’ To Sweden, 
accordingly, he supplied designs of 
vessels and a liberal contribution. At 
the same time he warned his country- 
men against wasting money upon sub- 
marine mines. Writing to his friend, 
Captain Aldersparre, of the Swedish 
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navy, he stated: ‘The assertion that 
torpedoes prevented the Union forces 
during the late war from capturing any 


desirable place is simply untrue.’’ Of 
Charleston he added: ‘‘ Had General 
Grant said to the fleet, ‘Go and bom- 
bard the city ; I want it, and can hold 
it,’ the thing would have been done. 
. .. As to torpedoes, Admiral Dahl- 
gren never for a moment hesitated to 
pay a visit on theiraccount. It was the 
piles and the rope entanglements which 
alone restrained him.’’ In view of the 
fact that the experiences of the Civil 
War — misinterpreted — have led to a 
wholly exaggerated and largely mis- 
chievous employment of submarine 
mines in this country, this opinion on 
the part of a close observer of events is 
remarkable. 

The Cuban revolt of 1868 made new 
calls upon Ericsson as a ship designer. 
The naval impotence of Spain enabled 
the insurgents to receive arms and 
supplies from their American sympa- 
thizers. Provided with a limited sum 
of money, Captain Raphael de Aragon, 
of the Spanish navy, arrived in the 
United States early in 1860 to negotiate 
for the building of war vessels. ‘‘ One 
shipbuilder proposed to expend the 
entire sum at his disposal on a single 
craft ; another proposed two.” Erics- 
son, however, suggested a cordon of 
light twin-screw gunboats, each armed 
with a one hundred pounder gun, and 
carrying coal for six days’ steaming at 
moderate speed. In thirty-four work- 
ing days from the laying of the keel the 
first boat was launched, and in three 
months and a half the whole flotilla of 
thirty was afloat. 

The preoccupations of much ship- 
building probably prevented Ericsson 
from contributing to the progress of 
gun-construction, which he was well 
qualified to advance. Gun-carriages, 
however, owe much to his genius. 
Those provided for the Princeton in 
1842 were vastly superior to any previ- 
ous designs, and embodied the plate 
compressor for checking recoil, which, 
after being duly re-invented, still sur- 


1 Eleven of these gunboats were on the Spanish 
navy list in 1889. 
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vives in this country, though super- 
seded by the hydraulic buffer. 

Old age is naturally unpropitious 
to inventive power, and _ Ericsson’s 
best work ended with the Civil War. 
Succeeding years have witnessed a 
stupendous development of marine 
engineering, in which he bore no direct 


part. Others built largely upon the 
solid foundations he had created. Evo- 
lution followed upon revolution. In 


one respect, however, little or no ad- 
vance has yet been made. The screw 
remains practically as Ericsson left it. 
Dirigible torpedoes, and the sub-aquatic 
attack, which occupied his later years, 
yielded results only to others. The 
Patrick, Sims-Edison, and Brennan 
torpedoes, though by no means perfect 
weapons, have gone far beyond the 
idea of providing motive power by 
means of air supplied through a flexible 
tube. The invention of Mr. Whitehead 
quickly eclipsed the submarine gun 
of the Destroyer, on which Ericsson 
expended much time and money. 
Wisely, as kindly, wrote Mr. Delamater 
in 1882: ** My old and dear friendship 
prompts me to follow what I have said 
with humble advice to abandon the 
whole subject — to let the Destroyer lie 
as she is in the navy yard and unno- 
ticed, and devote your energies to 
genial and pleasant themes and experi- 
ments.’? But the dogged determination 
of the inventor survived the enfeeble- 
ment of his judgment, and to the last 
Ericsson continued to urge his system 
of submarine attack upon the United 
States government. The closing years 
of his long life were largely given up to 
investigations into solar radiation, and 
asmall solar motor was his last work. 
Thus were youth and age linked, for 
the motor of 1889 had its prototype in 
his *‘ flame engine ’’ conceived in Jemt- 
land seventy years previously. 

Working to the last with indomitable 
strength of will, Ericsson passed away 
on March 8, 1889. He had outlived the 
age in which he ruled. A new era had 
dawned — that of electricity, of which 
he knew little, and of triple and quad- 
ruple expansion, which he condemned. 
Others had caught up the clues of 
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the labyrinth, and were being swiftly 
guided where he could not follow. 
There is something pathetic in the 
thought that the great innovator, the 
sturdy rebel against prejudice, would 
not read a type-written letter or permit 
the use of a copying press, doubted the 
phenomena of the telephone, never rode 
on the elevated railway, and was taken 
to see the great Brooklyn bridge by 
stratagem. Conservatism was avenged 
for his many onslaughts. 

It is difficult to separate Ericsson as 
aman from the inventor and engineer. 
Few lives were ever so completely 
dominated by the devouring passion for 
work. Leisure there was none. The 
world of art and literature was crowded 
out. Friendship, in a few instances, 
found root ; but it was based mainly 
upon business associations. For social 
and domestic relations there was no 
time. Writing to his brother in De- 
cember, 1867, he states : — 


But I have long forgotten this [his wife’s 
death] as well as many other unpleasant 
things. My future, and my success in the 
world, required that I should not be troubled 
with children or with a wife who had a full 
right to live with me. Fate, by means of 
this misalliance, made it possible for me to 
devote twenty-five years of undivided, ‘un- 
disturbed attention to my profession, and I 
am grateful to Providence, because if I had 
lived in what is called a happy marriage, I 
should not have gone to America. 


Nothing could more perfectly show 
how completely the passion of work 
had taken possession of his life than 
this expression of thankfulness for an 
unhappy marriage. Ina letter of con- 
dolence to a lady who was suffering 
from a great loss, he quite character- 
istically enclosed a picture of the De- 
stroyer. The absorbing interest which 
he found in this abortive vessel must 
—he probably thought — communicate 


its consoling influence to another. Im- 
perious and uncompromising in his 


judgments, hasty in temper, eminently 
combative, and unaccustomed to meas- 
ure language when his fighting instincts 
were aroused, it was inevitable that 
Ericsson should make many enemies. 
A nature less unbending would have 
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been better able to overcome the preju- 
dices of which he bitterly complained. 
That there was another side to his 
character is certain. His love for his 
native land: was deep-seated., He seems 
never to have completely severed the 
ties of relationship, although his mother 
alone retained his affection. His unob- 
trusive charities were endless, although 
their distribution was often peculiar. 
He could forgive and forget an injury. 
Intensely ambitious, he was yet wholly 
indifferent to moneymaking. To turn 
out the best work, not to secure the 
utmost profit, was invariably his first 
object. A scientific success in his judg- 
ment infinitely outweighed the pecu- 
niary loss it often entailed. Thus, 
through the greater part of his long life 
Ericsson was a poor man, and in the 
end he attained only a competence. 
The nobler side of the man peeps out 
through the intense preoccupation of 
his crowded career. The gentler attri- 
butes, all that makes life beautiful, 
remained undeveloped. For, in all the 
eighty-six years, there was no time. 
Mr. Church’s volumes do not fully 
rise to the level of his subject. The 
arrangement of his matter is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. There are some 
irritating repetitions. The technical 
knowledge of the author is occasionally 
overstrained. He has nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in producing a book replete 
with interest. It is a strange life that 
is here depicted. Immersed in great 
affairs, Ericsson was yet in a measure 
isolated from his fellowmen, and lat- 
terly almost a recluse. A Swede of the 
Swedes, retaining to the last the enthu- 
siastic patriotism of youth, he was a 
voluntary exile for more than sixty 
years.. He had apparently intended to 
return to his native land at eighty, but 
when the time came he could not break 
with his ingrained habits. Wide in his 
scientific interests, he was narrow in 
his experiences—of men _ especially. 


Possessed of much natural kindliness, | well. 
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tions was that work became the one 
absorbing passion of his life, jealously 
excluding all else. Mechanical science 
exercised an unbroken tyranny, claim- 
ing and obtaining more than was her 
right, leaving the human side of the 
man half developed and wholly starved. 
And, perhaps strangest of all, this 
tyranny was not recognized. To the 
last, science seems to have satisfied all 
aspirations, and stilled all regrets. In 
spite of brilliant successes, of triumphs 
deservedly won, and of undying fame 
well merited, the life of John Ericsson 
leaves a painful impression of incom- 
pleteness. He achieved much, but at 

what a cost ! ’ 


From Belgravia. 
CAULFIELD’S CRIME. 
BY A PERRIN. 

CAULFIELD was the worse-tempered 
fellow I ever met, or even heard of, 
which is saying a good deal. 

He was sulky and vindictive, as well 
as passionately violent ; and yet he was 
a great friend of mine. People in 
Koorwallah said it didn’t speak wel! for 
me, and made remarks about ‘* birds 
of a feather,’’ with much appreciation 
of their own discernment. 

I suppose, now I come to think of it, 
that it perhaps may have looked odd 
for a young civilian like myself, newly 
landed in India, to be seen so constantly 
with a man who was senior major in 
his regiment, and getting on for twenty 
years older than I was. 

Every one wondered openly what we 
could find in common to make us such 
friends ; they were sure we could not 
think alike on any one subject, and it 
afforded them food for a little unchar- 
itable gossip, which is always a god- 
send in a second-class up-country station 
in the North-West Provinces. 

No one in Koorwallah knew Caulfield 
Everybody seemed half afraid of 


he was harsh in his judgments, and|him except myself, and there was no 


intolerant of the opinions of others. <A 
very iconoclast in innovation, he re- 
sented the innovations of other men. 


denying that he cértainly was not the 
kind of man whose rooms one could 
walk into without asking. and say 


The secret of many apparent contradic-' “‘ Hullo!” pick up a book or a paper, 
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wander round, looking at the photo- 
graphs of his sisters, or other fellows’ 
sisters, and then go out again. Not 
one of the subalterns in his regiment 
ever spoke to him voluntarily, none of 
the ladies liked him, they said he was 
so rude and disagreeable, and never 
accepted their invitations, and they 
were sure he had a history, which was 
very probable and not unusual. 

As a matter of fact, he had only 
lately exchanged into the —th Foot 
from a cavalry regiment, nobody knew 
why, nor did he volunteer any informa- 
tion, which deepened the air of mystery 
surrounding him. 

As for myself, I had struck up a 
friendship with him almost immediately 
after.my arrival in the station. His 
bungalow was next to mine. They 
were both ordinary little thatched and 
whitewashed bachelor’s houses, with 
narrow strips of verandah in front, 
where a servant was generally to be 
seen, either washing up plates and 
throwing the dirty water into the drive, 
or cleaning the lamps and anointing 
the floor with kerosene oil. 

We each had an untidy square of 
compound, divided from the others by 
a dusty aloe hedge, in the roots of 
which lurked pink-nosed little mon- 
gooses, with their numerous and ever- 
increasing families. 

There was very little work for me to 
do during the first two months while I 
was getting used to the language and 
the people, and I had ample time for 
sauntering over to Caulfield’s bungalow 
to examine, with intense interest, his 
enormous collection of skins and horns 
and other sporting trophies, which were 
enough to make any youngster who 
knew how to handle a gun turn green 
with envy. He would sit quietly smok- 
ing in his chair, and watch me wander 
round, touching all his favorite treas- 
ures, and listening to my voluble chat- 
ter with irritating stolidity. He never 
asked me to come, or pressed me to 
stay, and yet, in some inexplicable 
manner, I felt that my visits were not 
unwelcome to him, except on one or 
two memorable occasions, when I found 
him in his worst mood, and he turned 








me out with a promptitude which caused 
me to show my face at his door some- 
what cautiously the next time I invaded 
his privacy. 

He certainly could not have been 
called an agreeable companion, and, 
looking back over the stretch of years 
which divides those young days of mine 
from the present, I often wonder what 
strange fascination drew me so per- 
sistently to seek his company. He 
attracted and interested me, I had a 
craving to be thought well of by him. 
I told him petty details concerning my 
home and family, I read him my peo- 
ple’s letters, I confided to him that there 
was ‘a girl at home,’’ and I cannot 
remember receiving anything in the 
way of encouragement to continue, 
save an occasional grunt of acquies- 
cence, and sometimes contempt. 

He never asked me questions or told 
me anything about himself, and yet 
there was a quiet strength in his man- 
ner which gaye one a secure feeling 
that whatever confidence was thrust 
upon him, it would not be betrayed, 
however ungraciously he might choose 
to receive it. 

Caulfield never went to church. He 
generally spent his Sundays out shoot- 
ing, always going off by himself, and 
returning with a magnificent bag. He 
had never been known to invite any 
one to accompany him, for he was 
madly jealous on the subject of sport, 
and nothing made him more angry than 
to hear of another fellow having shot 
anything. that might be called game. 
He seemed to look upon each jheel,} 
and every patch of hunting-ground, in 
the neighborhood of Koorwallah as his 
own particular property. 

So it may be understood that I was 
fully alive to the honor conferred on 
me, when he unexpectedly asked me to 
go out with him for a three days’ shoot. 

“T know of a string of jheels,” he 
said, ‘‘ about thirty miles from here, 
where the duck and snipe ought to 
swarm. I saw the spot and marked it 
down, when I was out black-buck shoot- 
ing, last week. I’ve made all arrange- 


1 A large tract of marsh. 
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ments for going out Saturday morning. 
You can come, too, if you like.” 

Needless to say, I jumped at this 
offer. Caulfield had the reputation of 
being the best shot in the North-West 
Provinces. He knew _ instinctively 
where game was likely to be found. 
Good sport was almost a certainty in 
his company, and, as far as I knew, I 
was the only fellow he had ever volun- 
tarily invited to go with him. 

I boasted about it in the club that 


evening, and was mercilessly squashed: 


by two or three men who would have 
given their ears to know the where- 
abouts of the string of jheels, but who 
jealously warned me to be careful that 
Caulfield wasn’t after big game, and 
that he did not begin the expedition by 
shooting me. 

‘¢He’d as soon shoot a man as any- 
thing else,’ said our doctor, looking 
over his shoulder to make sure that 
Caulfield was not in the room. “I 
never met such a nasty, bad-tempered 
chap. I believe he’s mad!” 

And the doctor went on with his bil- 
liards, feeling that this speech had 
wiped off a few old scores he had treas- 
ured up against Caulfield for sundry 
disagreeables which had passed between 
them. 

I left all the arrangements of our 
expedition to Caulfield. He requested 
me not to interfere when I began sug- 
gesting various things I considered 
might be useful; and after giving me 
to understand that I was to be his guest 
for the three days in question, he de- 
spatched a couple of carts on the Friday 
with a tent wherein we were to eat and 
sleep, various provisions and cooking 
utensils, a pair of camp beds, and some 
servants, my bedding and bearer being 
my only contributions to the arrange- 
ments. 

We rode out the thirty miles on Sat- 
urday morning, each having sent a fresh 
pony on half way, and by this means 
did the distance in about three hours 
and a half. Our tent was pitched in 
the midst of a patch of what is called 
dak jungle, clusters of stunted-looking 
trees with thick, dry bark, and flat, 
shapeless leaves that clattered noisily 
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against each other when stirred by the 
wind. 

It was not a cheerful spot. The soil 
was principally usar, that is to say 
largely mixed with bitter salt which 
works its way to the surface, and pre- 
vents anything but the coarsest of vege- 
tation growing in it. The ground was 
low and marshy, and the stillness of the 
air was only broken now and then by 
the discordant cries of the large jheel 
birds as they waded majestically in the 
patches of water in search of their 
breakfast of small fish. 

Caulfield was a different man out 
there from what he had been in the sta- 
tion. He talked and laughed and acted 
showman with the most intense satis- 
faction. He led me away from amongst 
the stunted trees, and showed me a 
great sheet of water in the distance, 
broken in places by little bushy islands 
and dark patches of reeds, and a mud- 
colored native village on the top of a 
mound overlooking the water at the 
extreme left. 

It was still early, as we had started 
before six o’clock, and the sun had 
barely cleared away the thick, heavy 
mist, which was still rising here and 
there, and rapidly dispersing as the 
heat increased. 

**Isn’t it a lovely spot!’ said Caul- 
field, laughing. ‘ Beyond that village 
the snipe ought to rise from the rice 
fields in thousands. There’s another 
jheel away to the right of this, and an- 
other joining that. We shan’t be able 
to shoot it all in three days, worse luck, 
and besides it’s too big really for only 
two guns. Come in to breakfast, we 
mustn’t lose time.”’ 

An hour later, and we had started. 
Our guns over our shoulders and a 
couple of servants behind us carrying 
the cartridge bags and our luncheon. 

We were both in good spirits. We 
felt we had the certainty of an excellent 
day’s shooting in prospect. But, alas ! 
Luck was against us. The hirds were 
unaccountably wild and few and far be- 
tween. Some one Irad been there before 
us was Caulfield’s verdict, delivered 
with disappointed rage, and after tramp- 
ing and wading all day, we returned 
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weary and crestfallen with only six teal 
and a mallard between us. 

It was undoubtedly very provoking, 
but Caulfield seemed to take the matter 
much more to heart than there was any 
occasion to do. He was filled with 
hatred of the “scoundrels,’? who had 
discovered his pet place and played 
havoc among the birds, and after dinner 
sat cursing his luck and the culprits 
who had spoilt our sport until we were 
both too sleepy to keep awake any 
longer, and after our long day of exer- 
cise in the open air we neither of us 
moved in our beds till we were called 
the next morning. 

We had breakfast, and started off, 
taking a different direction from the 
previous day, but with no better luck. 
On and on, and round and round we 
tramped, with only an occasional shot 
here and there, scarcely worth men- 
tioning. 

At last, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, we sat wearily down to eat 
our luncheon. I was ravenously hun- 
gry, and greedily devoured my share of 
the provisions, but Caulfield hardly ate 
a mouthful; he sat moodily examining 
his gun, and taking long pulls now and 
then at his flask of whiskey. 

We were seated on the roots of a 
huge tamarind-tree, close to the village 
I had noticed on our arrival the morn- 
ing before. We had beena very long 
round and had kept the yellow mud 
walls, on the top of the little mound, in 
sight as a landmark. The village was 
a mile or so from our camp, but there 
was still a good deal of ground to be 
shot over between the two. 

The place seemed but poorly inhab- 
ited, and had a dreary, deserted look 
about it. Two very old women were 
sitting watching us with dim, weary 
eyes, leaning their bent backs against 
the crumbling mud wall, and a few 
naked children were playing near them, 
while one or two bigger boys were driv- 
ing a herd of lean, bony cattle down 
towards the water. 

Presently another figure came slowly 
in sight, and advanced towards us. It 
was a fakir or holy man, as was evident 
by the tawny masses of wool which 





were plaited in amongst his own black 
locks, and allowed to hang down on 
either side of his thin, sharp face, the 
ashes which covered his almost naked 
body, and the hollow gourd for alms 
which he held in one hand. His face 
was long and dog-like, and his pointed 
yellow teeth glistened in the sun as he 
demanded money in a dismal, monoto- 
nous kind of chant. 

Caulfield flung a pebble at him and 
told him roughly to be off. The fakir 
fixed his wild, restless eyes on him for 
one moment with a look of bitter ani- 
mosity, and then walked away, disap- 
pearing behind a clump of tall, feathery 
grass. 

I felt in my pocket. I had no coins, 
or I should certainly have given the 
poor wretch whatever I might have had 
about me. 

‘“¢ Did you notice that brute’s face ?’’ 
said Caulfield as we rose, preparatory to 
starting off again. ‘If there’s any 
truth in the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, he must have been a 
pariah dog in his former state. He 
was exactly like one !”’ 

*¢ A jackal more likely,’’ I said care- 
lessly. ‘‘It was the face of a wild 
beast.”’ 

Then we walked on again, skirting 
round the village, and plunging into 
the damp, soft rice fields. We put up 
a wisp of snipe which we followed till 
we had shot them nearly all, and then 
presently, to our joy, we heard a rush 
of wings overhead, and a lot of duck 
went down into a corner of the jheel 
ahead of us. 

** We’ve got them,’’ whispered Caul- 
field in excitement, and we cautiously 
crept on till the birds were in sight, 
floating lazily on the still, cold water, 
pluming their feathers, and calling to 
one another in their fancied security. 

‘* Now,” said Caulfield, crouching 
down behind the rushes. ‘“ Fire into 
the brown ! ”’ 

We both raised our guns, and as our 
fingers were actually on the trigger, 
there was a mighty splash in the-middle 
of the ducks, and rising with a whir-r-r, 
they were out of shot in a second. 

Caulfield swore. So did I. And 
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then we both turned to see what had 
caused the splash. 

A little way behind us stood the fakir 
we had seen at luncheon-time. In one 
hand he was still holding the fragments 
of the clod of earth he had thrown into 
the water to warn the ducks of our ap- 
proach. 

Caulfield shook his fist at the man, 
and abused him freely in Hindustani, 
but without moving a muscle of his 
face he turned slowly and disappeared 
into the jungle. 

Words would not describe Caulfield’s 
rage and disappointment. 

‘“*They were pintail, nearly all of 
’em,”’? he said, ‘‘and the first decent 
chance we’ve had to-day. To think of 
that beastly fakir spoiling it all! What 
a devilish thing to do!” 

“They hate anything being killed, 
you know,’ I remarked consolingly, 
‘¢and I expect there was some spite 
in it too, because you threw a stone at 
him.” 

‘Bosh!’ said Caulfield. ‘‘ Come 
along, we must make haste, it’ll be 
dark soon. I should like to try a place 
over by those palms before we knock 
off, but we may as well let the servants 
go back now, they’ve had a hard day. 
Have you got some cartridges in your 
pocket ?”’ 

‘Yes, plenty,’’ I answered, and after 
despatching the two men back to the 
camp with what little game we had got, 
we turned to the right and walked in 
silence till we saw more water glisten- 
ing between the rough stems of the 
palms, and in it, to our surprise and 
delight, a multitude of duck and teal. 

With our guns in our hands, we qui- 
etly crept towards the water, holding 
our breath, and fearing that the slight- 
est noise might awake the ducks’ sus- 
picions. 

The sun had begun to sink in a red 
ball, and there was a hush over the 
land as the air became heavy with 
damp, and the mist stole over the cold, 
still waters of the jheel. Overhead 
came the first faint cackle of the wild 
geese, returning home for the night. 

Caulfield raised his gun first. He 
was taking a very steady aim into the 
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middle of the fluttering brown mass of 
feathers. 

Splash! Whir-r-r! A cloud of wings 
rose in front of us, and wheeled bodily 
to the right, and the air resounded with 
the cries of the startled birds. 

Some one had thrown a heavy stone 
in amongst them just as Caulfield had 
been going to fire. 

He turned round very deliberately 
and looked behind him. Following the 
direction of his eyes, I saw the long, 
lanky figure of the fakir, his yellow, 
jagged teeth and white eyeballs glisten- 
ing in the pink glow of the setting sun, 
and a look of fiendish triumph and ex- 
ultation on his face. 

Then there was a loud report, and 
the next thing I saw was a quivering 
body on the ground, and wild, terrified 
eyes staring wide open at me in the 
agony of death. Caulfield had shot the 
fakir. 

I shudder when I recall what fol- 
lowed. 

The man had been shot through the 
heart, and died almost immediately, 
without a sound, save one long, harrow- 
ing sigh. 

Caulfield stood looking down at what 
he had done, while I knelt by the body 
trying hopelessly to persuade myself 
that life was not extinct. He seemed 
half-dazed, and it was fully ten minutes 
before I was able to make him realize 
what had happened, and the necessity 
for prompt action. 

*¢ You know what it means,’’ he said, 
touching the body with his foot, ‘* kill- 
ing a native is no joke in these days. 
I should come out of it badly. You 
were witness that I deliberately shot 
that poor devil. What do you intend 
doing ?”’ 

He spoke in a hard, defiant voice, but 
there was anxiety written on every line 
of his features. 

‘** Of course I’ll stick by you,” I said, 
after a moment’s silence, ‘“‘ nobody need 
ever know about — about this but our- 
selves, but we shall have to get rid of 
“” ' 

I gazed at the body with horror. The 
face, which was becoming rigid, looked 
more like that of an animal than ever. 
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Caulfield shivered, and glanced uneasily 
round him. 

‘¢ Look here,’’ I said, with an effort, 
‘we can’t do anything this minute. 
We’d better hide it in that grass, and 
come back after dinner. We must get 
a spade or something of the kind.”’ 

‘‘ Very well,” said Caulfield humbly. 
All his old masterful manner had dis- 
appeared, and he obeyed me like a 
child. 

Then, when we had performed the 
repugnant task, and the body had been 
thrust into the thick grass and covered 
with clods of hard, dry soil, we walked 
back to our camp in silence. 

I looked at Caulfield as we entered 
the lighted tent, and could not but feel 
compassion for him. 

His diabolical temper had led him to 
commit this atrocious deed, and very 
bitter was the reaction. 

He was white and shaking, and 
looked ten years older than when we 
had started out that morning. 

I gave him some whiskey, and we 
both sat down and pretended to eat our 
dinner. We waited for half an hour 
afterwards, to prevent the servants no- 
ticing anything peculiar in our manner, 
and then I sent my bearer outside to 
see if the moon had risen. 

“Yes, sahib,”’ he answered, coming 
back, ‘‘ it is as light as day.”’ 

During the few seconds of his ab- 
sence, I had hastily filled the deep 
pocket of my overcoat with a stout 
hunting-knife, which I had packed 
amongst my traps in case we should 
get any buck shooting, and also a small 
kitchen chopper left lying on the floor 
by the bearer after hammering a stiff 
joint of my camp bed together. I 
dared not ask the servants for any kind 
of implement with which to dig. 

We left the tent carelessly, as if we 
were going for a stroll, and found that 
it was, as the bearer had reported, ‘‘ as 
light as day.”? People who have never 
been out of England cannot readily 
imagine the brilliancy of Eastern moon- 
light. It is almost possible to read by 
it. 

We walked slowly at first, but rap- 
idly quickened our pace as we left the 
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tent behind us, and we both breathed 
hard as we neared the spot we were 
making for. Caulfield stopped once or 
twice, and I half thought he meant to 
turn back and leave me to do the 
ghastly business alone. But he came 
on by my side and never spoke a word 
until we were close to the tall, coarse 
grass which hid the fakir’s body. Then 
he suddenly clutched my arm. 

‘*God in Heaven!’ he whispered, 
pointing forwards, ‘‘ what is that ?”’ 

I thought he had gone out of his 
mind, and it was with difficulty that I 
refrained from shouting aloud. 

The next moment I distinctly saw 
something moving exactly over the spot 
where we had concealed the body. I 
am not what is called a coward, but I 
must confess that I burst out into a cold 
perspiration. 

There was a rustling in the grass, 
accompanied by a scraping sound, and 
Caulfield and I stepped forwards in 
desperation. I parted the grass with 
my hands and looked down. There, 
lying on the fakir’s body was a large 
jackal, grinning and snarling at havy- 
ing been disturbed over his hideous 
meal, 

‘** Drive it away,’’ whispered Caulfield 
hoarsely. 

But the brute refused to move. 
Silently it sat there showing its yellow 
teeth, and reminded me horribly of the 
wretched man that lay dead beneath its 
feet. I turned sick and faint. 

Then Caulfield shouted at it, and 
shook the grass, and lifted one of the 
clods of soil to throw at it. 

The jackal rose slowly, and began to 
slink away. It passed close enough for 
us both to notice that it was an unusu- 
ally large animal for its kind, and more- 
over had lost one of its ears. Its coat 
was plentifully besprinkled with grey, 
and was rough and mangy. 

For more than an hour we worked as 
if our lives depended on it, using the 
chopper and my hunting-knife, and 
being helped by a rift in the ground 
where the soil had been softened by 
water running from the jheel, and at 
last we stood up and stamped down the 
earth which now covered all traces of 
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Caulfield’s crime, with the sweat pour- 
ing off our faces. 

We had filled the grave with large 
stones which were lying about on the 
ground, remnants of some ancient 
Buddhist temple, long ago forgotten 
and deserted, so we felt secure that it 
could not easily be disturbed by ani- 
mals. 

The next morning we returned to 
Koorwallah, and the secret between 
Caulfield and myself drew us closer to- 
gether than before. I suppose what I 
had seen him do ought to have repulsed 
and alienated me from him, but the 
night of that terrible burial we had sat 
up, one on each side of our little camp 
table, until daylight crept across the 
jheels, and Caulfield had told me the 
story of his life. 

It cannot be written down here, but 
there was the burden of a cruel sorrow 
in it that explained much to me in his 
behavior which I had never understood 
before. 

I passionately pitied the lonely, un- 
loved man, who had brought much of 
his misery on himself, both now and in 
the past, through his own ungovern- 
able anger. 

He shut himself up more than ever 
after this, and entirely gave up _ his 
shooting trips, which before had been 
the pleasure of his life, and the only 
person he ever spoke to, unofficially, 
was myself. 

He took to coming into my bungalow 
in the evening and sometimes in the 
middle of the night, and would walk 
restlessly up and down my rooms, or sit 
in an easy-chair with his face buried in 
his hands. At times I feared his mind 
was going, and I dreaded the effect 
upon him of the long hot-weather days 
and nights that were creeping gradually 
nearer. 

The end of April came, with its 
plague of insects and scorching wind. 
The hours grew long and heavy with 
the heat, and the dust storms howled 
and swirled over the baking little sta- 
tion, bringing perhaps a few tantalizing 
drops of rain, or more often leaving 
the air hotter than ever and thick with 
copper-colored dust. 
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I grew more and more anxious about 
Caulfield, especially when he came over 
to me one night when it was too hot to 
sleep, and asked me if he might stay in 
my bungalow till the morning. 

‘“‘T know I may seem an ass,’ he 
said, “‘ but I can’t stay by myself. I 
get all sorts of beastly ideas.” 

I thought he meant that he was 
tempted to take his own life, and began 
to try to cheer him up, telling him 


scraps of gossip, and encouraging him 


to talk, when a sound outside made us 
both start. It was only the weird, 
plaintive cry of a jackal, but Caulfield 
sprang to his feet, shaking all over. 

“There it is!” he exclaimed 
hoarsely, ‘‘ it’s followed me over here. 
Jack,’’ he continued, turning his hag- 
gard, sleepless eyes on me, “ every 
night for the last week that brute has 
come and howled round my house. 
You know what I mean. It’s the one 
we saw that night.”’ 

He was terribly excited, and, I could 
see, almost off his head. 

‘¢ Nonsense, my dear chap,” I said, 


pushing him back into the chair, 
‘“you’ve got fever. Jackals come 


round my house and howl all night, and 
all day too. That’s nothing.”’ 

** Look here, Jack,’ said Caulfield, 
very calmly, ‘‘ I’ve no more fever than 
you have, and if you think I’m delirious 
you’re mistaken.’”’ Then he lowered 
his voice, ‘‘I saw it one night, and I 
tell you it had only one ear.”’ 

In spite of my own common sense, 
and the certainty that Caulfield was not 
himself, my blood ran cold, and, after £ 
had succeeded in quieting him and get- 
ting him to sleep on my bed, I lay on 
the sofa going over every detail of that 
fearful night in the jungle again and 
again, try as I would to chase it from 
my thoughts. 

Once or twice after this Caulfield 
came to me and repeated the same tale. 
He swore he was being haunted by the 
jackal we had driven away from the 
fakir’s body, and took it into his head 
that the soul of the man he had mur- 
dered had entered into the animal, and 
was trying to obtain vengeance in that 
form. 














TO IBA 


Caulfield’ 


Then he suddenly stopped coming | 
near me, and when I went to see him} 
he would hardly speak, and seemed to | 
take no pleasure in my visits as for-| 
merly. | 

I thought perhaps he was offended | 
because I had always laughed at his | 
hallucinations, and treated them as, 
what they undoubtedly must have been, 
mere fancies. 

I urged him to see a doctor or take | 
leave, but he angrily refused to do| 
either, and declared I should very soon | 
drive him mad altogether if I bothered | 
him much more. 

After this I left him alone for a couple 
of days, and on the third night, when 
my conscience was pricking me for'| 
having neglected him, and I was pre- 
paring to go over to his bungalow, his | 
bearer came rushing in with a face of | 
terror and distress, and begged me to 
come at once. He had already sent a 
man off for the doctor, as he feared his 
master was very ill. I arrived at Caul- | 
field’s bungalow just as the doctor, who | 
lived only across the road, appeared, | 
and together we entered the queer mu- | 
seum of a house, literally lined with 
horns and skins and curiosities. Caul- 
field was lying unconscious on his bed. 

‘“‘He had a kind of fit, sahib,” said | 
the trembiing bearer, and proceeded to | 
explain how his master had behaved. 

The doctor bent over the bed. 

‘“*Do you happen to know if he’s 
been bitten by a dog, or anything 
lately ?”’ he said, looking up at me. 

‘** Not to my knowledge.”’ I answered, 
but the faint wail of a jackal out across | 
the plain struck a superstitious chill to) 
my heart. 

For twenty-four hours we stayed with 
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teeth of an animal, and yet there was 
no doubt that Caulfield’s death was due 
to hydrophobia. 

As we stood in the next room after 
|all was over, drinking the dead man’s 
whiskey and soda (which we badly 
needed), we questioned the bearer again 


|and again, but he could tell us little or 
/nothing. His master did not keep dogs, 


and he did not know of his ever having 
been bitten by one, but there had been 
a mad jackal about the place nearly 
| three weeks before, though he did not 
think his master had known of it. 

“Tt couldn’t have been that,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘ or we should have heard 
about it.”’ 

‘* No,’ IT answered mechanically, ‘ it 
couldn’t have been that.”’ 

It was nearly three weeks ago that 
Caulfield had ceased to come near me 
and had taken such a strange dislike to 
my going to his house. I began to 
think I must be going off my head too, 
for nobody but a lunatic could for a 
moment have seriously entertained such 
a notion as crossed my brain at that 
moment. 

I went into the bedroom to take a 
last look at poor Caulfield’s thin, white 
|face, with its ghastly, hunted expres- 
sion, and to give a farewell pressure to 
his cold, heavy hand before I left him, 
for the doctor had urged me to go home, 
saying that there was now nothing more 
that I could do to help him. I picked 
up a lantern after this, and stepped out 
into the dark verandah. 

As I did so, something came silently 
round the corner of the house, and 
stood in my path. 

I raised my lantern, and caught a 


glimpse of a mass of grey fur, two fiery 


him, watching the terrible struggles we | yellow eyes, and glistening teeth. I 
were powerless to avert, and which | saw that it was only a stray ” jackal, and 
lasted until the end came, and brought} struck at it with my stick, but instead 
a merciful peace to the poor, harassed of running away it passed silently by 
mind and body. me and entered Caulfield’s room. The 
He was never able to speak after the | light fell on the animal’s head as it en- 
first paroxysm, which had occurred be-| tered the open door—one of its ears 
fore we arrived, so we could not learn! was missing. 
from him whether he had ever been) In a frenzy I rushed back into the 
bitten or not, neither could the doctor house, calling loudly for the doctor and 
discover any kind of scar on his body | the servants. 
which might have been made by the! ‘I saw a jackal come in here!” I 
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exclaimed excitedly, searching round 
Caulfield’s room. ‘‘ It must be in this 
room — I saw it go in this very minute. 
Hunt it out at once !”’ 

Every nook and corner was exam- 
ined, but there was no jackal, not even 
a trace of one. 

‘‘Go home to bed, my boy,”’ said the 
doctor, looking at me kindly.  ‘ This 
business has shaken your nerves. Keep 
quiet for a bit. Your imagination’s 
beginning to play you tricks. Good- 
night.”’ 

‘* Good-night,’’ I answered wearily, 
and I went slowly back to my bunga- 
low, trying to persuade myself that he 
was right. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
REMINISCENCES OF EDINBURGH SOCIETY 
NEARLY FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


BY LADY EASTLAKE, 
WHEN Sir Walter Scott, in that mar- 
vellous manuscript of ‘* Marmion” 


which scarcely shows a correction, sub- 
stituted for the line, ‘*‘ Dunedin’s tower 
and town ’’ —a line every reader might 
not have understood—the simpler 
words, ‘‘ Mine own romantic town,’’ he 
left the world an epithet which all 
readers who know Edinburgh have 
endorsed. ‘Romantic’? is the only 
term which fits a position which never 
palls on the eye. Fashions and fascina- 
tions come and go, but a city overlooking 
the sea, half ancient, half modern, with 
all the relics of barbaric feudalism and 
all the attractions of present elegance, 
built against a hill, with a rocky acrop- 
olis in its centre, and with the everlast- 
ing hills half round it, must ever, to 
eye and mind, be in the strictest sense 
romantic. Whether it be as socially 
interesting and brilliant now as it was 
fifty years ago, or ever will be so 
again, is another question. I knew it 
at a time when a great intellectual 
period was waning, its echoes still re- 
sounding, its force not yet spent. Wal- 
ter Scott had been dead ten years, but 
the group of distinguished characters 
was still brilliant, with Lords Jeffrey, 
Murray, and Cockburn ; Lockhart occa- 
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sionally appearing; Peter Robertson 
the wag of the place ; William Aytoun 
just budding into poetry; Dr. Chal- 
mers’s grand head once seen never for- 
gotten. But the group had been grander 
still, for the echoes told of Brougham, 
and Sydney Smith, Francis Horner, the 
‘“‘man of feeling,’ and others then 
passed away or migrated to England. 
There were links, too, of undying note 
with earlier generations. Mr. Murray 
of Henderland (Lord Murray’s elder 
brother) had been in Sir Joshua’s stu- 
dio, and Jeffrey had helped to carry 
Boswell drunk to bed. The hard drink- 
ing of old was now expiring, but by no 
means dead. Some of the elder men 
had been born in the old town. Jeffrey 
had passed studious years perched up 
in the eighth or ninth story of “ Auld 
Reekie,’’ between which and his de- 
lightful mansion in Moray Place cen- 
turies seemed to lie. The houses of 
the New Town—some of the most 
commodious that ever were built — 
were favorable to a society which was 
not hurried and never a crush; much 
of the rancor of politics was over, and 
the rancors of the Free Kirk, which 
were in full force, did not appear in 
general society ; law and literature were 
eminently alive ; living was cheap, and 
hospitality never more genuine and 
hearty. A few years then spent in 
Edinburgh are an ever-cherished and 
grateful remembrance. 

The two chief intellectual stars, Jef- 
frey and Professor Wilson—the one 
nearly seventy, the other not far off 
sixty, when I first knew them to be 
both worthy and wise — were curious 
contrasts in every possible way. The 
little lord was small and delicate and 
dainty in build. Wilson—or Christo- 
pher North, as he was as often called 
—was a splendid athlete, tall and 
broad ; who walked farther, ran faster, 
and leaped higher than any one of his 
time ; not knowing how to spend his 
health, strength, and spirits ; fair and 
blooming, too, as a girl, with hair which 
had been yellow, and when I knew him 
laid plentifully on his shoulders in grey 
locks. Jeffrey prided himself on speak- 
ing ‘* English ;”? Christopher’s tremu- 
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lous burr would have betrayed him 
anywhere. Jeffrey was fastidiously neat 
and tidy ; Christopher a notorious slut, 
sometimes seen in easy déshabille — or 
what his lively daughter, Mrs. Gordon, 
called ‘‘a state of nature ’’ — till late in 


the day, if not all day long. The judge 
hated early rising; the professor was 
often up and out before sunrise. Jef- 
frey had seldom taken part in the con- 
vivial excesses which were going out 
when we came; Christopher had be- 
come, and from all accounts not a day 
too soon, a rigid abstainer from every 
kind of stimulant. Both had lived their 
student years at Oxford. Jeffrey hated 
college life ; Christopher adored it. 

It would be easy to enumerate the 
higher respects in which these two 
remarkable men were alike. Both lived 
on affection of family and friends ; both 
hated the vices of courts and of princes ; 
both loved children, animals, and na- 
ture. No men were more reverent 
believers in the truths of revelation ; 
no men sounder in the ethics of home 
life. Finally, no men, each in their 
way, were more of a piece in individual 
character. Jeffrey’s talk was a choice 
and finished performance —his words 
abundant, felicitous, and with a pictur- 
esque precision, never exaggerated. 
On the contrary, a little depreciatory 
undertone ran through his conversation ; 
he liked to differ, as perhaps became 
his profession. If any one gushed 
about last evening’s sunset, he would 
say, ‘‘A few pink clouds, perhaps.” 
His affirmations were rather negative 
than positive. He would rather say, 
“IT should not be sorry,” than “I 
should be glad.” All this, with even a 
touch of the artificial, peculiar to him- 
self, and apt to be misunderstood, had 
rendered him unpopular with his coun- 
trymen in his youth. But he sweetened 
with age, success, and independence, 
and would say that it was poor wine 
that grew sour with keeping. Still, he 
was a proud and reserved man, and no 
one could better resent a liberty. One 
can imagine his look and manner under 
the following occurrence. Mrs. Jeffrey 
and he, while travelling in England, 
were sitting in the public room of some 
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hotel, when they observed a party of 
three young men to be watching them, 
and evidently whispering about them. 
At length, one of the three came up to 
Jeffrey, and with scant apology in- 
formed him that he had remarked the 
name inscribed in the visitors’ book, 
but begged to remind him that there 
was no such title as ‘‘ Lord Jeffrey’ in 
the Peerage. The little man must have 
seldom had such opportunity for the 
excruciating politeness with which he 
explained the position of the ‘* Lords of 
the Session ” in Scotland, and the title 
of courtesy accorded to them. His 
questioners could have had but small 
culture not to have known his personal 
claim to distinction. 

Lord Jeffrey gave his favorite enter- 
tainments in his house at Edinburgh in 
the form of little suppers twice a week. 
Travellers’ passing through were in- 
vited, and friends had a standing invi- 
tation. There was not much eating 
and drinking, but he gave himself more 
unceremoniously to his guests than on 
more formal occasions. One evening 
an effusive and not very young lady, 
who had been touring in the Lake 
country, was of the party, and oblivious 
apparently of the connection of the 
name with that of our host, she was 
describing ‘‘ a long day ”’ she had spent 
with ‘*dear Mr. Wordsworth.”’ I was 
seated between Lord Jeffrey and her, 
and he whispered to me, ‘* That must 
indeed have been ‘a long day,’ my 
dear.”? I felt the humor of the scene, 
of which the lady seemed quite uncon- 
scious. And how truly it was still the 
same Jeffrey whose article is reported 
to have arrested the sale of Words- 
worth’s poems for years—an article, 
be it said, which, considering how 
Wordsworth oscillated between the 
puerile and the sublime, especially in 
his earlier years, will, if read afresh, 
strike even his staunchest admirers as 
neither surprising nor severe. It is as 
well to add that the critic and the poet 
had kindly intercourse in later years. 

Lord Jeffrey had a little country place 
within a walk of Edinburgh, called 
Craigcrook, at the foot of the Corstor- 
phine Hills —a good house with a regu- 
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lar Scotch tower and charming gardens 
round it, in full view of the Castle and 
of Arthur’s Seat. Here he was to be 
seen in his sunniest and simplest aspect 
—Mrs. Jeffrey at his side, and his 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Empson, and their two little girls about 
him. I can never forget a scene I 
oversaw and heard there. The children 
had found a little dead field mouse, and 
brought it to the ever-sympathizing 
grandpapa as he sat in the garden. Jef- 


frey held out his hand for it, and then 


ensued the most lively exclamations as 
they turned the little cold body over 
and over. ‘Dear little ears! Poor 
little paws! Sweet little tail!’ It 
was difficult to say which was the great- 
est child of the three. In his dear wife, 
whom he went to America to fetch, and 
of whom he said, in bringing her to his 
Scotch home, that she was “as playful 
as a kitten and as ignorant,’ he had 
found the true sharer and developer of 
his simpler tastes. She delighted in 
the products of the gardens, and dis- 
tributed them to many a friend, but at 
the same time she set aside a certain 
portion to be untouched by man, and 
devoted exclusively to ‘‘ the dear black- 
birds.”’ 

To turn now to ** Christopher North.” 
His was no complex character ; for if 
ever a man was grand and normal by 
nature, it was John Wilson —grand in 
his faith, in his reverence for good- 
ness ; grand in his scorn of evil; ter- 
rifically grand in his wrath ; grand, in 
short, in everything, as he was in his 
grand Saxon beauty. In writing this 
one feels the distinction between the 
grand and the great. The great man is 
so for some definite reason that can be 
given —he is a hero, or an author, or 
an orator —and he can be equally as 
small for equally definite reasons. But 
the things that make us, poor crea- 
tures ! small, have no part in the really 
grand man. He may have his moods, 
and be up and down, high or low, but 
he can’t be mean, selfish, or vain. 
Wilson was grandly devoid of all three. 
He was one of those men who could 
talk all day of himself without being 
an egotist. Self, to him, was only a 
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text on which to preach his rambling, 
dreamy, eloquent sermons ; or a butt 
on which to fasten his irresistible exag- 
gerations and extravaganzas. No one 
was ever tired with his form of ego- 
tism, for it was the garb in which he 
dressed up the quintessence of his hu- 
mor and originality. If there was a 
tale current about himself, no one en- 
joyed it more than he. There was one 
I never forgot. His eldest son farmed 
an estate called Binholm, near Glas- 
gow. It is well known that the owners, 
and even hirers, of land in Scotland are 
familiarly called by the name the land 
bears — a custom which has the further 
merit of distinguishing one Campbell 
or one Grant from another. <A harvest- 
home was being celebrated, and Wilson 
was one of his son’s guests. The as- 
sembled farmers observed the defer- 
ence with which he was treated, and 
Wilson used to delight to repeat the 
following colloquy overheard among 
them. ‘* Wha is this Professor Wul- 
son? Wha is he?” ‘ Dinna ye ken, 
mon? He is jist the fayther of Bin- 
holm.”’ 

Wilson has bequeathed to us his talk 
in his writing ; for the two were one. 
No boy could have been wilder and 
more irrepressible than he, and never 
has the boy been more happily de- 
scribed than by him. His estimate of 
that member of the human family in 
‘¢ Christopher in his Shooting-jacket”’ 
was the truest ever given to the world, 
and exactly what he would have said. 
‘* Nature allows to growing boys a cer- 
tain range of wickedness,’’ and he re- 
cites a catalogue of peccadilloes which 
shows how familiar he’was with every 
one of them. ‘ Better far,” he says, 
‘‘that the boy should begin early to 
break your heart, by taking no care 
even of his Sunday clothes ; blotting 
his copy ; impiously pinning pieces of 
paper to the dominie’s tail, who to 
him was a second father ; going to the 
fishing not only without ‘leave but 
against orders ; bathing in the forbid- 
den pool where the tailor was drowned ; 
shooting an old woman’s laying hen ; 
tying kettles or saucepans or anything 
that would make a rattle to dogs’ tails,”’ 
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etc. 
discouraged. The same nature provides 


But he bids the parent not be 


4 reaction. ‘Therefore, bad as boys 
often are, and a disgrace to the mother 
who bore them, the cradle in which 
they were rocked, the nurse by whom 
they were suckled, the schoolmaster by 
whom they were flogged, and the hang- 
man by whom it’ was prophesied they 
would be executed, wait patiently for a 
few years, and you will see them all 
transfigured’’ into preachers, orators, 
poets, painters, into soldiers and sail- 
ors, and so forth. 

Wilson’s forte was his comedy ; his 
tragedy was not taken from nature, or 
immensely overdrawn. His pathos lay 
sometimes on the verge of the senti- 
mental; his nonsense was sometimes 
powerful to the height of the sublime. 
His fun never fails to make us laugh ; 
his sentimentality does not make us 
cry. His nonsense had more sense in 
it than that of any other man or woman 
in the world ; and in whatever form 
you might hear him or read him, you 
felt the student and the scholar in them 
all. I have said that he was terrific in 
his wrath. One instance of it was still 
the talk of Edinburgh when we arrived. 
Mrs. Wilson had not long been dead. 
She had been much attached to two 
little pet dogs, and Wilson’s great heart 
had adopted them as a legacy from her. 
The dogs were harmlessly following a 
servant in a country walk, when they 
were inadvertently allowed to stray into 
a preserve which was being beaten by 
sportsmen, and were both shot dead by 
two brothers of the name of Ferguson. 
The act was wanton and cowardly. 
‘The little creatures, small and silky and 
with fancy collars, were evidently lap- 
«logs, and could have been called off 
in a moment. Wilson was wounded 
doubly —in the loss of the little com- 
panions and in his deep feelings of 
humanity for all animals. His indig- 
nation was beyond all control. He 
scorned all apology from the culprits 
themselves ; and when a mediator in- 
voked his ‘‘magnanimity,’”? the em- 
phatic reply was, “Did I not show 
magnanimity enough this morning, 
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very room, and I forbore to pitch him 
out of the window ?”’ The sympathy 
for Wilson was great, and the offenders 
from that time were branded men. 
Wilson mourned his wife deeply and 
solemnly. His love for her is evidenced 
by a short but pregnant passage in a 
letter to her printed in his daughter’s 
admirable memoir of him, in which he 
addresses her as ‘* Dearest Czarina,’’ 
and signs himself ‘“* Your dutiful and 
obedient husband ’’ —true to the Ger- 
man proverb, ‘‘Was sich neckt, das 
liebt sich.”’ 

To conclude this Jeffrey - Wilson 
chapter, I add, so far as we may now 
judge, what each thought of the other. 
As appears from their respective writ- 
ings, in which both unbosomed them- 
selves freely, we have in a few charac- 
teristic words Jeffrey’s judicial verdict 
on Christopher’s style of writing. 
‘¢ He makes, to be sure, more of a sleep- 
ing child or a lonely cataract, and flies 
into greater raptures about female 
purity and moonlight landscape than 
most other people permit themselves.”’ + 
Wilson, on the other hand, in his splen- 
did **‘ Morning Monologue,” having led 
to the subject of the supposed wrongs 
and sufferings of poets, ‘‘ who shed no 
bitterer tears than other men,” by the 
imperishable sentence, ‘‘ All who sin, 
suffer, with or without genius,’ ex- 
claims suddenly, ‘‘ Hush ! no nonsense 
about Wordsworth !”’ and far from tak- 
ing up the cudgels against Jeffrey’s 
article, which he felt had been as un- 
justly condemned as the poet’s poetry 
was supposed to have been, he gives 
the strongest common-sense reasons on 
general grounds why the cudgels should 
be laid down at once and forever. 

I must not omit the mention of an- 
other distinguished man who belonged 
to Scotland and was sometimes seen 
among us. This was John Gibson 
Lockhart. He was too young —born 
1794— for, as I have said, the earlier 
group of notables, but he continued to 
share the interests and had shared the 
labors of the younger party, whom he 
had actively helped in the conduct of - 


1 Edinburgh Review, February, 1812. No. 38. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine. Lockhart was 
liked, nay loved, by his intimates ; but 
a rooted shyness stood between him 
and mere acquaintances, with whom he 
was never popular. He had a way too 
of calling things by their right names, 
which did not suit all. The very con- 
formation of his handsome features — 
his short upper lip and small sarcastic 
mouth — created a certain mistrust, 
while a crooked forefinger stuck out to 
greet you instead of his whole hand, 
and the stiffest of all possible backs, 
completed the impression. But that 
impression, however strong, was not 
true. Noman might be slower to pro- 
fess friendship, but none surer to keep 
it. He was, as is well known, a man 
of many sorrows — plenty of his own, 
but an ungrudging sharer in those of 
others. It was a pleasure to see him 
in the Parliament House, surrounded 
with old friends—to whom his occa- 
sional advent was a sort of jubilee — 
looking stately, handsome, and happy. 


The society of Edinburgh could 
hardly be called metropolitan. It was 


not large enough, if that be a standard, 
to be worldly. People who had any 
claim to belong to it ran no risk of 
being forgotten. On the other hand, 
neither in intellectual activity, in the 
number of strangers coming and going, 
nor even in its then actual population 
(one hundred and forty thousand with- 
out Leith), could it be termed provin- 
cial. Its citizens were not tuft-hunters ; 
rank alone was no passport. There 
was a large body of social equality in 
which individuality, intellect, and worth 
told prominently. A considerable per- 
centage of the society were Episcopa- 
lians, and Bishop Terrot and Dean 
Ramsay were our chief divines. The 
bishop was an acute reasoner and a 
racy talker ; the enemy of all cant and 
sophistry. Some “o’er guid” people 
were shocked at the idea of a ball being 
given for purposes of charity, and the 
question was referred to the bishop. 
He answered it by a burst of common 
sense. ‘I’m sure if it could do any- 
body any good I would dance down the 
whole length of George Street in full 
canonicals.”” He was French by name, 
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origin, and vivacity, but an Englishmam 
by birth and education ; and was wise 
enough to congratulate himself on the 
fact. Some one said to him, ** But had. 
you been a Frenchman, you might have 
been a Fénelon.” ‘No! I should have- 
been a scoundrel.” 

Dean Ramsay was a Scotchman of the- 
Dalhousie family, with a large touch of 
the cosmopolitan. His house in Ainslie 
Place welcomed high and low so long as. 
they were well-bred and good. No man 
took more part in family joys or was. 
more consulted in family distress. He 
was tenderly persuasive in and out of 
the pulpit, and a fascinating converser.. 

To the few who may survive of that 
hospitable society, it may be interesting 
to recall the names of some who figured 
in it. Besides those already described,. 
there were Campbells, of course, and 
Forbeses, of course — Lord Medwyn 
Forbes and his family ; and George 
Forbes, of West-Coates House, never 
more accurately described than by a 
Russian countess as si bon et si dis- 
tingué; Sir John and Lady MacNeill 
—she, sister to Professor Wilson, he, 
our late envoy to Persia, one of the 
handsomest of men; Sinelairs of that 
tall race, outsized even for Scotland — 
though the ladies were the gentlest and 
most feminine of women —the prom- 
enade before whose house in George 
Street used to be called “* The Giants’ 
Causeway ;”’ Dr. and Mrs. Allison ; the 
Andersons of Moredun, Lord Anderson 
one of them ; John Anderson, the blind. 
man—no person, with kind wife, more 
in request ; Lord and Lady Murray, she 
a Rigby born ; Swintons, of Inverleith 
Place; Smiths, of Dounce Terrace ; 
Monros; Edmund Logan; Hercules 
Robertson, afterwards Lord Benholme ; 
Mrs. Outram, mother of Sir James ; 
Mrs. Henshawe Jones, English, the 
friend of friends ; Mrs. Atkinson, En- 
glish too, the beautiful mother of three 
beautiful girls. To my reader these are 
names and nothing more ; to the writer, 
symbols of never-forgotten kindness, 
and in some instances of things higher 
and dearer still. 

In this community there was no lack 
of representatives of the racy, original 

















old Scotch lady. Miss Stirling Graham, 
of Duntrune, a descendant of Claver- 
house, who had hoaxed Lord Jeffrey by 
passing herself off as a client anxious 
for his legal advice, keeping him from 
his dinner with long “‘ havering ”’ stories 
in the broadest Scotch, and ending by 
asking the dainty little gentleman where 
she could procure ‘a set of fausse 
teeth”? —‘“*the most tiresome old 
woman,”’ he protested, he had ever met 
with. 

Also, dear ** Aunt Harriet Swinton,”’ 
racy and original, but not so well 
known; and thirdly, Mrs. Outram, 
already mentioned, with the sense of 
her age and the sauciness of fifteen —a 
pun always at her call—the worthy 
mother of her heroic son, herself 
deserving to be called by the name I 
once heard old Lady Morley apply to 
Florence Nightingale, viz., ‘‘a shero,” 
which I need not, surely, explain. 

Of course every form of social amuse- 
ment was to be found in a community 
of culture and comparative wealth. 
No millionaire, fortunately, to upset 
the balance. There was a theatre, and 
a star like Rachel was well attended ; 
but the Scotch are not playgoers. And 
there were fine public orchestral con- 
certs, where Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn awakened those instincts 
which only grand concerted music can 
satisfy. I need not say that that par- 
ticular form of entertainment where 
people are invited to eat and drink and 
talk was as popular in Edinburgh as 
elsewhere. But the difference between 
London and our northern capital was 
this, that even an unpretending even- 
ing party, without eating and drinking, 
and without much talk, and with only 
that sober institution called ‘a little 
music,’? was popular. In London such 
humble attempts, unless professional 
stars are included, are voted bores. 
But there is usually some common 
sense atthe root of all social usages. 
London men, who have been busier all 
day than any other men in the world, 
are eager to hear their own voices and 
those of their fellow-creatures, and im- 
patient of being planted on a chair, 
however comfortable. The best thing, 
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therefore, a London hostess can do, 
who is ** At home,” if she wishes for 
success, is to clear her decks, and give 
people space to circulate and to give 
tongue ; only she must have plenty of 
them. Edinburgh had not advanced so 
far as this nearly fifty years ago. But 
then, the private music she offered, 
whether vocal or instrumental, was 
first-rate. No second Charlotte Monro, 
the leader of both —and the very Muse 
herself —to be found anywhere else ; 
who with her voice and two hands 
would give you the general effect of an 
orchestra —fiddles, flutes, and trom- 
bones heard in their places — till you 
were fairly taken off your feet. And 
still less was there no second Mary 
Gartshore (Mrs. Murray Gartshore) in 
this world of trial and mediocrity —a 
creature not too fair or good for human 
nature’s daily food, and yet more vis- 
ibly predestined for immortality than 
any being I ever beheld. Never shall I 
forget the first sight of her as she stood 
at the piano, with pale face and white 
hands and arms, pouring forth a rich, 
deep contralto voice, defying, like her- 
self, all classification with usual human 
types—a voice touching, saddening, 
bewitching, but which, had she sud- 
denly lost it, would have left herself 
as touching, saddening, and bewitch- 
ing, as before. So pure and refined 
was the whole person, so supernatu- 
ral (for there is no other word) was 
that voice, that my involuntary words 











on first hearing and seeing her were, 
** Are ye canny ?”’ I struggle in vain 
still to define one never yet truly de- 
fined ; by whose side every other per- 
son looked human and commonplace — 
who had the natural gift of kindling the 
imagination, of exciting deep feeling, 
and of reaching the deeper currents ‘of 
the soul—a being strange, but as 
strangely harmonious. She produced 
the same effect in London, though but 
little seen and known. Mr. Rogers, the 
poet, wrote me the morning after meet- 
ing her, “To hear that lady I would 
cross a stormy sea,’’ which, of all things, 
was what he most abhorred. 

Her occasional visits to Edinburgh — 
from a place midway between Edin- 
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burgh and Glasgow — were called ‘‘ The 
Gartshore Carnival ;’’ where her friends 
and admirers came together to hear not 
only the wondrous voice, but also the 
deep thoughts, and enjoy the delicate, 
racy merriment, as original and delicate 
as all the rest. I often felt that illness 
and the shadow of old age ought never 
to overcloud so rare a creature, and 
they never did. Mary Gartshore died 
young. And 


She in our memories so enshrined doth lie,: 
That some for such a tomb would wish to 
die. 


Those who remember this period in 
Edinburgh may remind me of Lady 
Murray’s weekly musical parties, which 
gave good classic music, but somehow 
it did not prevent one from stealing 
into the next room where there was 
liberty to talk. 

I turn to a very different subject — to 
a form of entertainment unheard of 
among the Scotch, and hardly known 
in private circles even in London — 
namely, to a private masquerade, which 
took place in ourtime. Edinburgh was 
exceptionally fitted for such an experi- 
ment—large enough in numbers and 
variety, and not too large for safety 
and decorum. The generous host and 
hostess who initiated this diversion — 
not that any one followed their lead 
—were Sir John and Lady MacNeill, 
and their house in Queen Street the 
scene. Some of their friends were 
given the choice between’a fancy ball 
and a masked ball, which were to follow 
ach other in consecutive weeks. The 
choice, in other words, lay between the 
attraction of wearing a becoming cos- 
tume, and that of saying impertinent 
speeches with impunity. The result 
was that the volunteers for each were 
pretty equal. We did not hesitate a 
moment; and, to our honor, preferred 
the impertinent to the becoming. A 
group was accordingly resolved on 
which would not take much trouble or 
wit to personate. There had been an 
individual in Edinburgh inculeating new 
theories — chiefly of transatlantic origin 
— of what and how children should be 
taught, which we had been ridiculing in 
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no merciful fashion, and the idea was 
proposed of a schoolmistress and her 
class of pupils; she to wear an old, 
ugly, frowning mask, an old-fashioned 
dress, and high heels, so as to increase 
the apparent disparity of the age ; the 
young pupils to have the costume of 
little girls, with smiling baby masks, 
with certain parts to repeat, and certain 
songs to sing. The plan had the addi- 
tional merit of being inexpensive, the 
dress alike for all—little pink cotton 
frocks, with white tidies, and coral 
necklaces. It had also the attraction of 
being a combination which prevented 
individual shyness. They had, of 
course, to be coached for their parts, 
which in itself occasioned much merri- 
ment. It was surprising how the imag- 
ination consented to the disguise. Tall, 
some of them, and well-grown, young 
women of twenty and upwards looked 
really like girls of ten and twelve. The 
first attribute we received was when 
we fell into the line of carriages ap- 
proaching Sir John MacNeill’s door — 
three carriages full of us, ten chil- 
dren and the teacher. A crowd had 
collected, and different exclamations 
greeted the different masks as they 
drove up. With us it was ‘See the 
bonny wee bairns!”? The entrance 
into a room full of masks is a new and 
strange sensation. You miss the ready 
telegram of the human face ; and even 
a courteous welcome in dumb show 
means nothing, for it is intended for an 
unknown, and not for you. Two masks 
— male and female — received us in the 
first room, with courteous bows, but we 
knew our popular host and hostess too 
well to be deceived. They were effec- 
tually concealed in the crowd which 
was filling the rooms. Lady MacNeill 
was of too average a height and figure 
to have any chance of identification, 
but Sir John was remarkable, even in a 
city of tall men, for his height and 
stateliness. Nevertheless, we soon had 
our suspicions, Our group immediately 
created a sensation, and was evidently 
welcome as a diversion. As part of the 
programme we had been admonished 
not to put ourselves forward, to mind 
our manners, and to curtsey when we 
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were spoken to. No wonder the little 
curtsies were frequent, for we were 
accosted on all sides ; anybody can talk 
to achild. ‘* How do you do, my pretty 
little dear?”’ ‘Does your mother 
know you are out ?”? Then a gruff old 
voice from a portly gentleman, ‘‘ You 
ought to be in bed and asleep hours 
ago.’? Then a youthful tenor from a 
slim figure, ‘‘ Will you be my wife, my 
little darling? I’ll give you no end of 
lollipops.”? Soon there was a perfect 
epidemic of offers of marriage. I had 
two in five minutes, and made two curt- 
sies for each. Not allthe suitors were 
treated with such courtesy. Some of 
the girls, plucking up courage, begged 
to decline the honor which was re- 
ceived with satirical hootings from the 
bystanders against the unfortunate gen- 
tlemen. As we were surrounded with 
a curious crowd, the mistress thought 
it high time to show off our accomplish- 
ments, chiefly displayed by answering 
questions quoted from an American 
work called ‘* The Child’s Book of the 
Soul, with Questions adapted to the 
Use of Schools,’ which had been so 
generally quizzed that many were famil- 
iar with its absurdities. Accordingly, 
at the agreed signal, the sound of a 
whistle, which hung round her neck, 
our teacher called the class together. 
The first question on the programme 
was, ** What is the color of grass?” 
Eight of the ten shouted ‘‘ Green,” the 
remaining two said ‘ Blue,’ and were 
told they should have no supper, at 
which some clapping ensued. Then, 
‘‘How many noses have you?” As 
we were ten in number we answered 
‘*Ten” (allin the programme). More 
clapping, at which the mistress shouted 
“Silence!” Then, “ Did you make 
yourselves ?”’ Great hesitation. Some 
said ‘*Yes,’? some ‘* No,” and some 
pleaded ignorance. The last audible 
question was, ‘‘Can a watch swim ?”’ 
at which a stout voice from the crowd, 
which drowned our trebles, shouted, 
‘*No, but a duck can.”’ By this time 
there was too much noise and laughter 
for any order ; and the mistress, who 
was younger than some of her pupils, 
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in vain scolded and threatened. To do 
her justice, while she repressed any 
approach to pertness on our parts, no 
one was better qualified in that line 
than herself. A male mask begged her 
to undertake his education. ‘No, I 
thank you, sir ; you are much too old, 
and, I am quite sure, too stupid.”” An- 
other repeated the question. ‘* Not I, 
indeed! I never undertake conceited 
boys. I should put you into a corner 
half your time,’’ at which rapturous. 
clapping. People are thankful for 
‘¢sma’ mercies’? in a masquerade, and 
soon learn that to turn your neighbor 
to ridicule is the surest way to amuse 
others. 

After this the class was dismissed on 
leave, and allowed to pursue their own 
irresponsible pertnesses and flirtations. 
But, though followed by gentlemen with 
many a provoking banter, we were a 
steady set, and if one of us was seen 
leaning on the arm of some gentleman 
we were sure it was that of her father 
or brother, known by some secret sign. 
This freedom enabled us to see some- 
thing of what others were doing. A 
gentleman dressed up as a lady —long 
ringlets, décolleté, and all —leaning on 
the arm of an amorous protector, whose 
vehement love-making was received by 
her with what were supposed to be 
feminine airs and graces, excited great 
amusement. There was also a Madame 
de Sévigné, spouting from her letters ; 
and a Madame Roland, in the mob cap 
of the time, on her way to execution, 
perpetually repeating her apostrophe to 
liberty ; but these did not add much to 
the hilarity of the evening. One group, 
evidently young also, who set up a 
rivalship with us, was that of German 
‘* Buy a brooms,’”’ with whom we soon 
came into collision. A broom which 
had been used rather too freely against 
us was seized by one of our class, and 
a struggle ensued to recover it. The 
crowd were delighted, and ‘ Here’s a 
shindy !’’ was heard in several voices. 
A broom is an awkward weapon to 
brandish about, and in the confusion a 
baby-mask fell off. The girl hid her 
face in her hands, for all were as _ tena- 
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cious of their incognita as a nun of her 


vei!. Our mistress, who never lost 
sight of us, was on the scene in a mo- 
ment. A gentleman, apparently young, 
who had picked up the mask, and was 
ofticiously attempting to restore it to its 
place, doubtless in the hope of discov- 
ering the identity of the owner, had it 
immediately snatched from him by our 
watchful mistress, and was severely 
snubbed to boot. ‘Pray, sir, give 
yourself no trouble. 
were to fall off, I'll answer for it no 
one would care to look at you twice.”’ 
‘* Bravo, old lady !’’? was the response 
from a voice in the crowd, and hearty 
clapping. 

Meanwhile the desire to identify our 
host had become more pressing. More 
than one tall and manly figure had been 
observed hovering about us, especially 
at the late “‘shindy.’’ After a little 
whispering consultation, two of us 
agreed to take the bull by the horns. 
It is open to any lady to address whom 
she pleases. Accordingly two of us 
went boldly up to the mask whom we 
decided was he, and each seized an 
arm. Then,after a few commonplaces, 
we inquired, with the utmost show of 
solicitude, for his son in India (who did 
not exist), and for the dear little ones 
in the nursery (he had but one), and 
then we plied him with questions about 
Persia, and what he did there, and how 
he liked it, on which he finessed so 
diplomatically that we drew our own 
conclusions. 

It may: be asked how the gentlemen 
were costumed. The most part, in- 
cluding him whom we held captive, in 
some kind of uniform ; others, we took 
the liberty to believe, in their dressing- 
gowns ; and a few in their usual dress 
of no character at all. But now the 
whistle sounded, and we knew we were 
summoned to sing a song —to the tune 
of ‘“* Nix my Dolly’’-—composed for 
the occasion by our mistress. But we 
still kept hold of our man, and insisted, 
having a particular motive, on his com- 
ing with us to hearit. Ihave forgotten 
the first verse, if there ever was one, 
so it begins rather abruptly. We sang 
it loudly and distinctly. 
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If your mask: 








We're very dry and hungery, 

When will the supper be ready quite ? 
But though we are thinking of eating and 

drinking, 

We must not forget to be polite ; 
And say how much obliged we feel 

To kind Sir John and Lady MacNeill, 
For having made this masquerade, 

And asked us little folks as weel. 


(The last two lines repeated, and this 
next verse very loud.) 
**Did you ever?”’ ‘‘ No, never !” 
‘** See a lady so sweet as she ? 
Did you ever?” ‘* No, never !”’ 
(Here we all shouted at the top of 
our voices) 
SEE A KNIGHT SO HANDSOME AS HE ? 
We only hope they’ll here remain, 
And never go back to Persia again. 
But wha’e’r may befall 
We shall ever recall 
The pleasure this evening has given to all. 


(Again the last two lines repeated.) 


This doggerel was received with the 
most enthusiastic clapping, and an im- 
mediate encore demanded, which we 
performed with still more emphasis, 
and which was received with the same 
demonstrations — not joined in, how- 
ever, we observed, by our tall man, nor 
by a small lady who stood quietly by 
his side, to whom we had pointedly ad- 
dressed the lines —a double confirma- 
tion of our conviction that our good 
host and hostess stood before us. 

And here there was a general break- 
up, to rid ourselves of our masks, and 
to take a little rest before the conclud- 
ing supper and dance. Returning to 
the rooms we found Sijr John and his 
lady at the entrance, welcoming their 
guests in their own persons, and cour- 
teously thanking us for the amusement 
we had contributed. Many a merry 
confession and comparison of notes 
now followed, but no allusion to the 
offers of marriage! And Sir John ad- 
dressing me said, ‘Ill let my son in 
India know how kindly you inquired 
for him.”’ - 

‘** But how do you know it was I? ”’ 

“Oh! I knew you from the first, 
and took care to look sharp after such 
a giddy little party.” 
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‘And you approved of our song ?”’ 
At this Sir John looked ineffably shy, 
and turned to receive fresh guests. 

And now that the masks are off, it is 
time to conclude these reminiscences. 
I have pored for them through the 
winding vaults and tunnels of memory, 
and these, after nearly fifty years, are 
what I have seen. 

By THE AUTHOR OF 
‘‘ LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC.”’ 


From The Contemporary Review. 
HANS DENCK THE ANABAPTIST. 

In former papers I have referred to 
the aims of the great Anabaptist move- 
ment in the sixteenth century, and 
have traced its influence in our own 
country. In the present article I hope 
to throw more light on the nature of its 
religious teaching by a sketch of the 
career and the doctrine of one of its 
‘chief apostles. 

The materials for this have been 
provided by the labors of Dr. Keller, 
archivist at Miinster, who has given 
the world a biography of Hans Denck, 
with summaries of his various writings, 
under the title of ‘‘ An Apostle of the 
Anabaptists.”’ 

In the career of Hans Denck we see 
the sufferings of a man who was af- 
fected by the whole life of his day, 
sympathizing at the same time with 
both the religious and the social move- 
ments. Moreover Denck was a repre- 
sentative man, for, without in any way 
seeking the position, he came at a 
peculiar time to the foremost place 
among those who were on the crest of 
the ever-advancing wave of Reforma- 
tion. Between the defeat and death of 
Thomas Miinzer and the rise of John 
of Leyden and the Miinster outbreak, 
Hans Denck was the leading mind in 
the Anabaptist party. Singularly unlike 
either his predecessor or his successor, 
he was a type of the gentler, more 
spiritually minded Anabaptists. In the 
moment of dire defeat he upheld the 
trampled banner of ideal purity in the 
Church, his disciples perishing by hun- 
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dreds at the hands of the executioner, 
while he himself wandered a homeless 
fugitive. 

Since the defeat and ruin of sixteenth- 
century Anabaptism there never has 
been a time in which Hans Denck’s 
life and principles were so likely to 
meet with sympathetic appreciation as 
in the present day. For he was an in- 
tensely convinced believer, who freely 
thought out every portion of his creed 
regardless of consequences. If ever a 
man was faithful to his view of truth 
it was Denck, and yet at the same time 
he conducted his polemics in a manner 
hardly known in theological controversy 
until this present age —surely a re- 
markable fact, considering that his lot 
was cast on a time when it was the 
fashion to support religious argument 
by savage denunciation and personal 
abuse. That Denck’s words, written 
and spoken, did not, however, lack fire 
is evident by the amount of persecution 
they brought upon him, and by the fact 
that they were the means of arousing 
and maintaining in the hearts of thou- 
sands high thoughts and a steadfast 
faith which enabled them to bear with 
courage torture and death. 

Nevertheless, as far as popular his- 
tory is concerned, Hans Denck is no 
more than a name, and few, as they 
meet with it, have any idea that very 
close upon the greatest crisis of the 
eventful period of the Reformation 
Hans Denck was one of the most influ- 
ential thinkers in Germany, and had, in 
the south and west, afar greater follow- 
ing than Luther. 

His strength, however, unlike that of 
Luther and Miinzer, did not lie in a 
powerful domineering will, but rather 
in a singularly just and well-balanced 
nature, which led him not only to see 
certain truths very clearly, but to suffer 
at once rather than betray them. No 
doubt Luther and Miinzer had the 
spirit of martyrdom in as high a degree 
as Denck, but the intense development 
of the ego in these two leaders so 
blinded them that they made sad mis- 
takes, mistakes from which Denck was 
entirely free. 

From the autumn of 1524 to early in 
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the summer of 1525 the peoples of 
south-western Germany were in a state 
of commotion only to be compared to 
the state of France in 1788 and 1789. 
The peasanis rose everywhere, from 
the Rhine provinces to the Tyrol, from 
Alsace and Lorraine to Bavaria, Sax- 
ony, and Thuringia, and the mass of 
the poorer citizens in the towns not 
only sympathized with them but openly 
joined in the general rebellion. The 
ruling classes, lay and ecclesiastical, sat 
like a nightmare on the breast of the 
German people. The dawn disturbed 
the slumbering giant; he suddenly 
shrieked, sprang up, and tried to throw 
off the oppression. Quite spontane- 
ously a hundred different movements 
occurred in south-west Germany, grad- 
ually connecting themselves without 
pre-arrangement or organization. In 
a short time a number of large 
masses of insurgents collected who 
completely dominated the country and 
paralyzed those who had hitherto exer- 
cised authority. For six months or 
more the south-west of Germany was 
literally in flames, hundreds of chateaux 
and convents were burnt as well as 
many of the peasants’ homes. In the 
end the land was soaked with blood, the 
foreign lansquenets, hired to put down 
the people, massacring them without 
remorse. Yet what the peasants asked 
for was the barest justice, and where 
their demands rose beyond they were 
perfectly reasonable and calculated to 
make Germany happy and _s great. 
Crushed by dues and taxes of all sorts, 
the people merely existed that nobies 
and lawyers, princes, bishops, lord- 
abbots, and ecclesiastics of all sorts, 
might live in ease and splendor. Their 
first demand was always for a free Gos- 
pel and an uncorrupted ministry. With 
this they were always seeking the unity 
of Germany, desiring no other authority 
to exist than that which was imperial. 
They asked for common laws, simple, 
clearly understood, a common standard 
of weights, measures, and money, and 
a free passage for everybody in all parts 
of Germany. What else they wished 
only amounted to a recognition of the 
principle of equal justice. 
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Luther’s sympathy with the peasants 
was not strong enough to stand the 
strain of the struggle, both he and 
Melancthon finally taking sides against 
the people of south-western Germany ; 
Miinzer,. on the other hand, threw him- 
self into the movement, envenomed and 
fanaticized it. Denck refrained from 
violence in speech or action, but suf- 
fered during the short remainder of his 
life for his sympathies with the de- 
feated party. 

He had nothing of the magistrate or 
general about him, qualities so many 
of the reformed priests and monks 
developed. A man devoted to spiritual 
things and of a retiring, timid nature, 
Denck had no desire for the leadership 
in municipal councils or peasant armies. 
He looked for the realization of his 
ideals to the power of a fellowship of all 
the good, striving to effect at one and 
the same time the moral purification of 
each individual and of society at large. 
Coming to the front at a period when 
men were greatly disheartened by the 
apparent failure of the Reformation to 
produce either of these results, the 
teaching of Hans Denck was widely 
welcomed, and aided greatly in preserv- 
ing for a time the Anabaptist party 
from the demoralization and ruin with 
which it was threatened by the com- 
plete and universal defeat of the peas- 
ant insurrection. 

Denck’s opponents fully recognized 
his influence at this time. Bucer calls 
him ‘ the Pope of the Baptists ;’? Urba- 
nus Rhegius, ‘“‘the Abbot ;’’ Berthold 
Haller, ‘‘ the Anabaptist Apollo ;”’ and 
Petrus Gynoraiis, ‘‘the Chief of the 
Anabaptists.”” With Johannes Bader, 
he is ‘*the famous Hans Denck,”’ with 
Joachim Vadian, a friend of Zwingle, 
he is ‘* Denck, that remarkable young 
man,’’ descriptions akin to those of an- 
other contemporary more friendly to 
the Anabaptists, though not one him- 
self, for Sebastian Franck calls Denck 
also ‘the President and Bishop of the 
Anabaptists.”” There is. moreover, a 
general testimony to Denck’s great 
talents, high character, and to the 
impression he made by his personal 


appearance ; ali coming, with the ex- 
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ception of that from Franck, from men 
who considered him a teacher of false 
doctrine. Vadian says Denck’s talents 
were immensely developed ; Kessler 


that he was eloquent, modest, thor-" 


oughly learned, a Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew scholar. Elsewhere we learn 
that he had a handsome and imposing 
appearance, was dignified in demeanor, 
and distinguished by moderation and 
reserve. His whole nature is said to 
have breathed truthfulness and a high- 
minded sense of all that was noble 
and good. Gentle and amiable toward 
every one and faithful to his friends, 
he was, nevertheless, capable of the 
greatest energy and the most reckless 
intrepidity when it was a question of 
fighting for his ideals. 

He was still a young man when he 
reached the zenith of his career, and, 
in fact, died young, though the exact 
age he reached is not known. For there 
is no record of Denck’s birth or parent- 
age ; he passes over the stage of life a 
lonely wanderer, without father or 
mother, brother or sister, wife or child. 
Every atom of this kind of information 
has long perished, if ever it existed, in 
the universal destruction which came 
on the Baptists and all their works in 
the later part of the century. 

It is thought that Denck was a native 
of Bavaria, and that he was probably 
born towards the close of the fifteenth 
century ; it is certainly known that he 
studied at Basle, where, after taking 
the degree of Master of Arts, he was 
employed as a reader, first in the print- 
ing-oflice of Cratenden, and then in 
that of Curio, Basle being at that time 
the centre of the book trade. At Basle 
he became acquainted with CEcolampa- 
dius, following his lectures, but dissent- 
ing from them, for it would appear that 
Denck never at any time belonged to 
either the Lutheran or Zwinglian school 
of reformers. His way of thinking 
was rather that of Tauler, Thomas & 
Kempis, and the author of ‘* German 
Theology.” 

However, at this early stage it had 
not sufficiently manifested itself to pre- 
vent his being offered the position of 
head master of the school of St. Sebald, 





in Nuremberg, whither he went in the 
autumn of 1523. Morals at Nurem- 
berg were in a condition calculated to 
bring Denck rapidly into collision with 
the prevalent theology, and he soon 
expressed himself in a manner so un- 
satisfactory to the Lutheran authori- 
ties, that he was ordered to quit the 
city and not to come again within thirty 
miles of its walls. 

This despotic action is not surprising, 
considering that it occurred at a period 
when all Germany was agitated with 
the news of the revolt of the peasants, 
and that it was believed, not without 
some foundation, that Anabaptist doc- 
trine and opposition to the authorities 
went together. However, Denck posi- 
tively denied the imputation, and it 
does not appear that he had ever given 
any cause for it beyond the evident 
Anabaptist character of his confession. 
This confession contains a most singu- 
lar trait, very unusual in men intensely 
convinced of certain religious truths,. 
and ready to suffer for them. Having 
described what he conceives to be the 
true faith, Denck says, ‘‘ I, too, would 
fain possess that faith which works sal- 
vation and leads to ‘life,’ but I do not 
find itin me. Nay, if I said to-day that 
I had that faith, to-morrow I should 
accuse myself of lying; for an inner 
voice, a spark of truth, which I partly 
feel in me, tells me that I have not yet 
in me the faith that works ‘life.’ ”’ 

To say this was to give the authori- 
ties new justification for the harsh 
measure dealt out to the St. Sebald’s 
schoolmaster, but Denck was only act- 
ing out a principle which he confessed 
ought to regulate his life. ‘* Whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” 

But much as he strove to love his 
enemies and to be in charity with those 
that persecuted him, he could hardly 
avoid being driven into closer union 


with all those who were similarly under 


their ban. The great peasant insurrec- 
tion was at the time of his expulsion 
reaching the crisis of the struggle, and 
it is quite impossible that a man of 
Denck’s views and tendencies could, 
under the circumstances, haye remained 


| 
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wrapt up in his own interior life. What 
he was doing during the next six 
months, the most terrible time south- 
western Germany ever experienced, is 
not known, but at its end, in June, 
1525, he appears at St. Gall, very near, 
therefore, to the spring-head of the 
movement. 

St. Gall was, in fact, a centre of Ana- 
baptism. Grebel, Mantz, Blaurock, and 
Hubmaier, all seem to have been at St. 
Gall, or in its neighborhood. In Sep- 
tember, 1524, Miinzer had come from 
Miilhausen, and had spent eight weeks 
at Basle, no doubt to bring the Swiss 
Baptists over to his ideas. But they 
attached more importance to the ques- 
tion of baptism than he did, and did 
not believe, as he did, in the use of the 
sword. For Miinzer, indignant at the 
wrongs the people suffered, was preach- 
ing a social revolution, and grew every 
day more ferocious. The Swiss Ana- 
baptists could not but sympathize with 
his aims, but conceived the right way 
to bring about a better state of things 
was to return to a pure Christianity 
such as the New Testament taught 
and an enlightened conscience could 
approve. The terrible end to which 
Miinzer and the outbreak quickly came 
must have more than ever convinced 
them that they were right. 

It was at this juncture that Denck 
appeared at St. Gall, mingling with the 
Swiss Anabaptists. He was not yet a 
professed member of their religious 
society, which involved baptism on a 
profession of faith, and Denck’s was a 
nature for whom the ceremonial side of 
religion had no attraction. During his 
stay he wrote a little book, to which he 
gave a quaint but characteristic title : 
‘“‘He who really loves the truth can 
herein examine himself, so that none 
exalt his faith by reason of personal 
experience, but know from whom he 
should ask and receive wisdom.”’ 

To Luther’s dogma of the sole author- 
ity of Holy Scripture in matters of faith 
there was always the difficulty that the 
canon of the New Testament had been 
formed by the Church, and that if the 
Church was capable of binding men’s 
consciences on this point, why should it 
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not do so on others ? Luther made the 
difficulty greater by claiming liberty of 
interpretation for every one. Denck 
did not find the solution in accepting 
the Roman Catholic dogma that to the 
Church, represented by its councils and 
by the fathers, belonged not only the 
power of saying what is Holy Scripture, 
but of interpreting it according to the 
mind of the Holy Spirit. He did not 
deny the claim set up for the councils 
and the fathers, only so far as it was 
exclusive, asserting that the same spirit 
which was in them revealed itself in 
every good man and armed him with 
its power. And it was to explain this 
view and to prevent its being misused 
and misunderstood that he wrote the 
little book with the title, “‘He who 
loves the truth can herein, etc.”’ His 
writings brought him friends, some of 
whom obtained permission for him to 
practise as a professor at Augsburg. 
Before going to that city, Denck wrote 
a letter to the magistrates explanatory 
of his exile from Nuremburg, and spe- 
cially to refute the charge circulated 
against him of holding anarchical opin- 
ions. Denck’s whole career shows that 
he had much more faith in the moral 
purification of individuals and societies 
than in a social revolution. 

He found Augsburg a second edition 
of Nuremburg. The Lutheran pastors 
and its own magistrates considered their 
city was fast falling into moral anarchy, 
and Denck very soon felt himself moved 
to put into action the idea he enter- 
tained in common with the Anabaptists 
of St. Gall, and to found a fellowship of 
those willing to enter into alliance with 
God and to struggle for the moral puri- 
fication of individuals and of society. 
This effort, which he called ‘“ enlisting 
in an embassy for God,’’ was at once 
supported by the Anabaptists of Augs- 
burg, and he was further encouraged 
by the arrival of Balthasar Hubmaier, 
a man apparently made in a sterner 
mould, who had already played an im- 
portant part in the opening act of the 
peasant revolt. Hubmaier had been 
parish priest at Waldshut, a town on 
the Rhine, midway between Basle and 
Schaffhausen. Joining in the move- 
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ment for reformation, he had been 
led to Anabaptist principles, and had 
brought over not only his own flock to 
his views, but, to a great extent, the 
people of the Black Forest. The Aus- 
trian government wishing to get him 
into its power, Hubmaier fled to Schaff- 
hausen, where he was protected by the 
local magistrates. Foiled in its attempt, 
the Austrian government was about to 
proceed against his followers in Wald- 
shut, when the first band of insurgent 
peasants appeared in the neighborhood, 
upon which the government changed 
its mind, and Hubmaier was able to 
return to Waldshut, where he was re- 
ceived with the roll of drums and the 
joy-notes of horns and trumpets. The 
great conflagration over, we find him at 
Augsburg uniting with Denck in an 
attempt to form an Apostolical brother- 
hood, and he induced the latter to sub- 
mit to the second baptism, after which 
Denck himself baptized Hans Hut and 
others. 

The new community grew rapidly 
and soon numbered about eleven hun- 
dred persons, some among them being, 
in various ways, eminent in the city. 
Thus Augsburg became an Anabaptist 
centre, from which missionary efforts 
spread through upper Germany. 

This troubled the Augsburg clergy, 
and especially Urbanus Rhegius, a 
leader among them. He maintained 
that the piety of the Baptists was the 
work of the devil, and called it *‘a sort 
of carnival-play of a holy, apostolic life, 
calculated to make the Gospel hateful.”’ 
Whatever its source, Anabaptist piety 
certainly contrasted with that of the 
rest of the Augsburg society, whether 
Reformed or Roman Catholic, and medi- 
ately this is attributed in a great degree 
to the writings of Denck, which must at 
this time have been widely distributed. 
Rhegius likened Denck to Alexander 
the coppersmith, and this was compli- 
mentary compared to other descriptions 
he gave of the man against whom 
he could not make any legal charge. 
Denck, he suggested, was a kind of 
soul-trapper, who, it was to be feared, 
had already committed the unpardona- 
ble sin; a serpent, who coiled himself 
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up in holes and corners, that he might 
the more easily disseminate his venom. 
Denck, however, had no wish to hide 
his light under a bushel, for he had 
already accepted an offer to hold a pub- 
lic disputation with Rhegius. But the 
latter was evidently bent on using other 
means than argument, and in the au- 
tumn of 1526, Denck left Augsburg and 
went eastward to the great Anabaptist 
centre at Strassburg. 

Here he found many of Hubmaier’s 
friends, as well as several persons not 
only of consideration in the community 
but also in the city. One of the latter, 
a citizen of repute, Pilgram Marbeck, 
the director of the water supply and 
aqueduct, was a sort of bishop or over- 
seer of the Strassburg Anabaptists. 

Martin Bucer and Wolfgang Capito, 
who had been mainly instrumental in 
bringing Strassburg over to the new 
faith, were in doubt as to whether the 
new Church should be Lutheran or 
Zwinglian. Finally they decided for 
the Zwinglian, affected probably by the 
hope of securing the support of the 
Swiss Cantons, it being a fixed idea 
with Bucer that it was all important to 
have the support of the secular authori- 
ties. His colleague, Capito, less affected 
by such considerations, was, through 
the influence of his friend, Cellarius, 
somewhat inclined to Anabaptist ideas, 
and held conferences with Denck. 
Meanwhile, Zwingle took a very de- 
cided course against Anabaptism. He 
not only induced the magistrates of 
Zurich to make it a penal offence, but 
supported the drowning of Mantz on 
the 5th of January, 1527, for refusing 
allegiance to the Zwinglian State 
Church. 

Although Capito, like his colleague, 
Mathias Zell, disapproved of such cruel 
methods of crushing error, he still tried 
to keep on good terms with Zwingle, 
and even sought to remove his preju- 
dices with regard to Denck. However, 
Capito’s good intentions were overrid- 
den by Bucer, who, seeing Denck was 
the most capable man in the Anabaptist 
party, determined to drive him out of 
Strassburg. He invited him to a dis- 
cussion in December, 1526, at which 
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the magistrates were not, as usual, 
present, but were allowed to believe 
that Denck was opposed to any kind of 
government whatever. The day after 
the disputation Denck was accordingly 
exiled from Strassburg, and on Decem- 
ber 24 he went forth again, a wanderer 
and an outcast. Not content with their 
victory, Bucer and the Strassburg 
preachers published a book against 
Denck, in which they not only accused 
him of being a disciple of Miinzer, but 
affirmed that he had not disapproved of 
the Anabaptist of St. Gall who fanat- 
ically cut off his  brother’s head. 
‘*There are,’’? said Denck, ‘‘ wrongs 
which might well make the gentlest 
heart indignant.”’ 

His outlook on Christmas eve, 1526, 
was most gloomy. He had been ex- 
pelled from three great German towns ; 
whither was he to go? As he wan- 
dered in midwinter from place to place 
he learned that some of his friends 
were suffering still worse things than 
had befallen him. He tramped through 
lower Alsace and the Palatinate a 
homeless and a houseless exile, and his 
misery evidently brought on nervous 
excitement and depression. 

At Bergzabern, Sigelspach, the re- 
formed minister of the place, states 
that Denck held a disputation with the 
Jews about the law, and brought out 
much that was good to listen to; and 
he also notes that Denck soon got very 
hot if any one opposed him, and that 
he suffered from melancholy.  Sigel- 
spach was afraid to let him speak to 
his own people, lest he should attack 
the Strassburg ministers, upon which 
Denck plainly told him that it was for 
himself rather than the truth that he 
was alarmed. However, they parted 
good friends, and Sigelspach says : 
“When he went, Denck gave me an 
earnest exhortation to live a pure life 
in the service of the Gospel, for which 
I am extraordinarily thankful ; about 
his other notions, on the contrary, I 
am in the greatest doubt.”’ 

A short time after this he appears at 
Worms, where there was a great gath- 
ering of Anabaptists, so numerous, in 
fact, that the magistrates, who were 
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preparing to fulminate decrees, thought 
it prudent to be quiet. Learning, how- 
Palatine 


ever, that the Elector was 
jabout to interfere, the magistrates, 
fearing for their privileges, began to 
move, upon which the Anabaptists 
withdrew from the city. 

This non-resident mode of action 


seems to mark the influence of Denck, 
who, it will be seen, acted consistently 
on this principle at every stage in his 
career. No doubt the Anabaptists of 
the Miinzer way of thinking must have 
considered it disastrous, especially as 
this yielding of the ground at Worms 
was followed by a severe persecution 
through the Palatinate, in which three 
hundred and fifty Anabaptists suffered 
death. 

Denck’s history now reads like that 
of the Wandering Jew. A glimpse of 
the travel-stained, footsore, weary- 
hearted wanderer is got from time to 
time. He is known to have passed 
through Zurich, visiting Anabaptists ; 
he has been at Schaffhausen and Con- 
stance ; he is on the road to Augsburg, 
and is next seen approaching Nurem- 
burg. Certain it is that during the au- 
tumn of 1527 Denck presided at a kind 
of Anabaptist synod at Augsburg. A 
great number of the leading Anabap- 
tists were there, among whom, after 
Denck, Hans Hut was the most promi- 
nent. He had been baptized by Denck 
himself, and this fact, with their being 
found together at this conference at 
Augsburg, leads to the inference that 
they were in close sympathy. 

This is probable, although the direc- 
tions in which the two men were going 
appear to have been different, Hut at 
this time tending to become an apostle 
of revolution, Denck to a more and 
more unworldly ideal of evangelical 
morality and spiritual worship. It is 
very likely that he only partially knew 
and realized the position ; but as far as 
he did so he would have had reason to 
fear that the Christian fellowship he 
had so ardently sought to form for 
the highest ends was turning into a 
confederacy to obtain social justice, 
and that the rite which in his eyes was 
‘‘the hond of a good conscience towards 
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God,’’ was becoming the symbol of a 
conspiracy, the members of which 
bound themselves under a secret oath 
to rise in insurrection at the call of 
their leaders. 

It is thought that the party disposed 
to take this line were, numerically at 
least, in the minority at this synod, for 
it was resolved that Christians nowhere 
ought to obtain power by unlawful 
means. Moreover, it was decided to 
send apostles into various parts in a 
sense and for a purpose which Denck 
approved, for he became one, he him- 
self going with two others to Switzer- 
land. 

On their road they attempted to stop 
at Ulm, but were soon driven away by 
the authorities. Worn out by his rest- 
less life and perplexing sorrows, Denck 
arrived at Basle. Feeling, possibly, 
monitions of his approaching end, he 
determined to ask CEcolampadius, who 
was all powerful in this city, to use his 
influence to obtain permission for him 
to rest there for atime. Ccolampadius 
visited him in person, and seeing, per- 
haps, that the permission asked could 
not be for long, and hoping, possibly, 
that he might convert Denck from the 
error of his ways, the good professor 
consented. 

Thus Denck’s last days passed, as so 
much of his life had done, in argumen- 
tation. C&colampadius came constantly 
ito argue with him. But, much as 
Denck desired to soften their differ- 
ences, he made no change whatever, 
except on the point of second baptism, 
with which he evidently regretted hav- 
ing had anything to do. Denck’s na- 
ture was non-ritualistic; he was in 
feeling as well as ideas a precursor of 
the Society of Friends. 

The final statement of his views, 
made shortly before his death and given 
to Gcolampadius, has the title: ‘* Pro- 
testation and avowal about several 
points, in which Hans Denck makes 
himself more and more clear and ex- 
plains himself.”’” This document was 
called by his opponents a recantation, 
but it was nothing of the sort, being 
rather a re-affirmation of all he had 
asserted during his life. (£colampadius 
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admitted that Denck had no such idea 
as recantation in writing this paper. 

Of the day of his death, as of his 
birth, nobody kept any account, and 
no man knoweth his sepulchre unto this 
day. 

During the next hundred years every- 
thing was done to destroy even the ves- 
tige of that which alone preserves the 
name of Hans Denck from being writ- 
ten in water. Denck’s writings con- 
tain his real biography, and show the 
source of the influence which, in so 
troubled a time, could make him the 
foremost man of his party. These 
books reveal the secret of the inspi- 
ration which enabled thousands to 
brave every form of torture and death. 

Denck’s original works consist of 
sundry Confessions, and of books on 
**The Sources and Foundation of Reli- 
gious Knowledge,’ on ‘The Divine 
Constitution of the Universe,’’ on 
‘“* Free Will,” on ‘ Justification,’ and 
on ** True Love.’? These are the sub- 
jects of Denck’s writings but not their 
titles, which in some cases are quaint 
enough. 

To understand the scope and ten- 
dency of Denck’s teaching it is neces- 
sary to take into account that of Luther, 
then the most powerful in Germany ; 
to trace the source and full meaning of 
Denck’s ideas one ought to be ac- 
quainted with the teaching of Erckart, 
Thomas & Kempis, and Tauler. It is 
also necessary to keep in view the low 
condition into which morality had at 
this time fallen inGermany. Lutheran 
divines testified to this being the case 
in their own localities, and Luther 
himself recognized the fact, putting 
forth his Shorter Catechism to stay the 
evil.} 

According to Luther men were utterly 
depraved, quite incapable of doing 
right, their wills being in bondage to 
the devil. If their inclinations were 
vicious they did bad deeds, if virtuous, 
they did good ones ; but bad or good, 
all human acts sprang from a corrupt 
nature and were sinful. In his inscru- 
table wisdom God gave to some the 


1 See first paragraph in the preface to the Shorter 
Catechism. a 
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grace of faith in Jesus Christ, who, as 
God manifest in the flesh, fulfilled the 
law, impossible to man, and suffered 
death upon the cross for the sins of the 
world. Believing in Jesus Christ, a 
man became so one with Christ that 
Christ dwelt in him and he in Christ, 
all that was Christ’s became his, and all 
that was his became Christ’s. Christ 
took upon himself all his sins and gave 
him all his righteousness. Henceforth 
such a man was bound to no law, Christ 
in him being his law as well as his 
righteousness. 

This grand and profound theology 
was, in consequence of Luther’s un- 
dertaking to establish a new Church 
and to give Germany a moral law, 
strangely obscured and contradicted. 
Sacramental theories by which these 
stupendous privileges belonged to all 
who received Lutheran baptism, be- 
lieved the creeds, and partook of the 
Holy Communion, led to such a condi- 
tion of public morality that Luther was 
driven to build again the things he had 
destroyed. In the Shorter Catechism 
he gave a moral law to the new Church. 
Beginning with the Ten Command- 
ments he ends with Fifteen Duties, the 
space between being filled by the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Sacraments, which in such a 
connection, and under such circum- 
stances, assume the character of bind- 
ing laws. And yet the people, on 
whom he laid a yoke and a burden he 
had often declared intolerable and that 
no man could bear, were all, according 
to his teaching, one with Christ, mem- 
bers of his mystical body, no longer 
under law but under grace. And 
stranger still, he did this in the face of 
the fact that there was another yoke 
that was easy, another burden that was 
sight, another moral law, made ex- 
pressly for such people by one who 
Luther declared was the only God he 
knew. 

This appalling contradiction in Lu- 
ther’s teaching did not manifest itself 
so strikingly in Denck’s lifetime, for 
the Shorter Catechism was not pub- 
lished until after he had left this world. 
Nevertheless, he saw its practical re- 
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sults. Dr. Keller has collected a num- 
ber of testimonies as to the state of 
morality in Augsburg about the time 
Denck was living in that city. The 
Lutheran minister, Huberinus, wrote 
in the year 1531: ‘*‘ Decency and honor 
seem no longer observed in Augsburg. 
All kinds of unchasteness and licen- 
tiousness have gained the upper hand.”’ 
The Zwinglian minister, Musculus, said, 
‘*Those in our time who confess the 
truth of the Gospel treat it with even 
less regard, and with more contempt, 
than the misguided Papists did the 
silly stories of their monastics and the 
decrees of their false bishops ; in fact, 
they have become more worldly-minded, 
dissolute, and libertine, than even the 
children of this world.’? And the 
preacher, Dr. Nachtigall, said from the 
pulpit in the year 1526: “If things go. 
on like this, it would be better to fight 
one another to the death ; I have got 
my little knife with me.’’ And that 
these were not mere querulous, irritable 
utterances is shown by the fact that in 
this same year the municipality issued 
a mandate in which they reproached 
the Augsburgers for their immorality, 
and expressed a fear that if this state of 
things continued some very severe pun- 
ishment would fall upon the city. 
Denck was just the man to be deeply 
affected by such circumstances, and 
they doubtless strengthened him in his 
attack on all the Lutheran positions. 
He could not admit that men were by 
nature utterly depraved, since he be- 
lieved that every man had within him a 
spark of the divine life, a ray of the 
divine light. Man’s will was free, for 
he could stifle this life, could hide his 
eyes from this light; while, on the 
other hand, he could, if he would, rec- 
ognize it, believe in it, be obedient to 
it. To do so effectively needed the 
help of God, which, however, he de- 
clared was at all times willingly granted 
to those who were seeking to do right 
and to be right. For the essence of 
faith was in the desire to follow this 
light, and be obediént to it. In this 
obedience to the will of God revealed 
by the inner word in the conscience, 
and by the outer word in the Scriptures 
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of truth, men could be gradually deliv- 
ered from the power of sin, and enter 
into the spirit of Jesus Christ, and suf- 
fering with him, keeping the law with 
him, they would at last reign with him, 
and enter into his freedom. Law was 
necessary as long as a man was not per- 
fect in love, but when that came to pass 
he was free from all law, and lived 
according to the spirit. 

Stated in other terms, and with a 
little more fulness, Denck taught that 
the source and foundation of faith is 
the voice of conscience and religious 
feeling, and that this voice of conscience 
is a spark of the divine spirit itself, 
which he considered immanent in every 
man. This inward teacher is, pre-emi- 
nently, the word of God. “ The voice,” 
or the ‘‘ word,’”’ that preaches in the 
hearts of all men, and warns them 
from evil, is a manifestation of that 
immortal spirit that from eternity has 
mediated and eternally will mediate be- 
tween men and the divine will, which 
in its nature is like God, and therefore 
is itself divine, that spirit of love which 
became man in Jesus of Nazareth, and 
suffered for us. ‘* Christ, Christ,”’ says 
Denck, ‘*‘the Lamb of God, has from 
the beginning been a mediator between 
God and man, and remains so to the 
end.”’ 

From this view of Christ, as the eter- 
nal word of God incarnate in humanity, 
flows Denck’s teaching — justification 
by faith. He saw the question in a 
very different light from Luther. The 
spirit of love, the mediator from all 
eternity, once incarnate in Christ, is 
now incarnate in all those who believe 
in and follow Christ. They form the 
body of which he is the head. The law 
which the head accepts and fulfils each 
of the members must accept and fulfil ; 
it is a sign of their being truly a part of 
the body. For if they are not willing, 
in obedience to their head, to fulfil the 
law he is fulfilling, where, he asked, is 
the proof that they are really one with 
him, and if not in unity with him, how 
can they consider themselves justified 
—that is righteous —in God’s sight ? 
Identifying the spirit of love with the 
Christ conceived of as the Lamb slain 
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before the foundation of the world, 
mediating between divine justice and 
the sinner, suffering for the sin of the 
world, and ever seeking to win the 
wanderer back to the true paths of 
righteousness and peace, he was ready to 
see a man justified in Christ wherever 
he met a man animated by the spirit of 
love. ‘* All,” he said, “who are in 
truth inspired with this spirit of love 
are one with Christ in God.’? On the 
other hand, he found men who did not 
even try to fulfil the law of Christ, and 
who yet considered that because they 
believed the creeds they were justified. 
This he considered darkness and delu- 
sion. 

Human nature could not, he said, be 
wholly depraved, since in every man 
there was a spark of the divine nature, 
which urged him to resist evil, and 
impelled him to seek to live a better 
life. Seeing all depends on obeying or 
disobeying this inward monitor, it must 
be possible to do so, and thus the 
human will is by nature free, and right 
acting is not useless, because it mani- 
fests the attitude of the will towards 
good, and the desire of the heart to 
obey God, and this effort to obey the 
| divine will was, according to Denck, of 
| the very essence of faith. In fact, ac- 
cording to Denck, this was the faith 
| which justities, this faith which im- 
| plied a constant and unfailing obedience 
to the word of God primarily revealed 
in each man’s conscience. 

Denck did not stop here, but applied 
his doctrine to every Lutheran position. 
Holy Scripture he would not allow to 
be the sole source and foundation of 
faith. Ifso, he asked, how could there 
have been men of faith before Holy 
Scripture existed. The spring of faith 
was in man himself. Man must first of 
all believe in God, or he will not believe 
in Holy Scripture, and man first meets. 
God in his own conscience. When he 
has become obedient to this interior 
revelation he will believe the revelation 
made outside him and apart from him. 
Then he will find that these two reve- 
lations, made independently, harmonize 
and render the same witness for God. 
Thus Holy Scripture comes to be part 
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of the foundation of faith, but its dis- 
tinctive and peculiar office is that it 
gives a form to faith. The conscience, 
or rather the interior word which speaks 
to the conscience, is the spring of faith, 
Holy Scripture the instructor of faith, 
and faith rests on both. 

Denck further denied that the Bible 

yas a book easily understood ; he con- 
sidered it quite the contrary. The 
proof being in the disagreement of the 
learned as to its interpretation, and in 
the number of passages which could 
easily be collected teaching apparently 


contrary doctrines. No one, Denck 
contended, could understand Holy 


Scripture who was not living in obedi- 
ence to the divine will, and even such 
could not understand it if they were 
not reasonable enough to recognize that 
there were greater and lesser truths, 
and that statements about lesser truths 
must always be interpreted in subordi- 
nation to more important truths. 

How great a student Denck was him- 
self of the Bible, and how much he de- 
sired that it should be as accessible to 
the people as to the learned, is proved 
by the fact that he was among the very 
first to make translations from it into 
the common tongue. In conjunction 
with Ludwig Hetzer, another Anabap- 
tist, he translated the Prophets into 
German, a work the value of which 
both Luther and Zwingle recognized by 
making it the foundation of their own 
translations. 

There was nothing, Denck conceived, 
real or permanent in the world but God. 
Sin and all evil not sent upon us by 
God for our good are emptiness and 
vanity, and must vanish into nothing- 
ness. Goodness is the normal state of 
man, sin being like disease and death. 
In accordance with the essential noth- 
ingness of everything opposed to God, 
Denck did not believe in a personal 
devil, but regarded all who were not 
obedient to the divine will as possessed 
by a spirit of evil. 

The practical outcome was a doctrine 
of self-renunciation by which the Word 
of God, the Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world, the spirit of divine 
love, had free course in the hearts of 
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It 
was only when this took place that men 
could be said to be dead to the law. 
As long as they lived in any degree to 
themselves, they were necessarily sub- 


men and was glorified in their lives. 


ject to a moral law. What that law 
was the Scriptures had gradually re- 
vealed. Beginning with Moses and the 
Decalogue it ended with Christ and the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Such was the life and doctrine of this 
apostle of Anabaptism, and as such he 
came to be under a general sentence of 
outlawry. He was excommunicated by 
both Lutherans and Roman Catholics. 
A sort of curse of Kehama rested on 
him, and under its weight he quickly 
sank and died. 

In the sixteenth century Germany 
tried to get rid of a civil and religious 
tyranny similar to that against which 
France struggled in the eighteenth. A 
new doctrine was preached and every- 
where accepted, but the old spirit and 
the old beliefs everywhere remained. 
Even men who held the most exalted 
doctrines of liberty and brotherly love 
fell back in practice into the old way of 
forcing their own creed on the recalci- 
trant by violence and the magistrate’s 
sword. Denck was one of the very few 
who absolutely refused this method 
of propagating truth. He submitted 
rather to a constant succession of de- 
feats, and to arriving gradually at a 
position from which there was no solu- 
tion but the stake or the gallows. But 
his frail body wore out before that time 
arrived, and he obtained deliverance in 
an easier fashion. 

RICHARD HEATH. 


From All The Year Round, 
AT SCHOOL IN FRANCE. 

WHEN I became a pensionnaire at 
the well-known Parisian school, which 
I shall call Institution Notre Dame des 
Victoires, it was on the understanding 
that one of the twenty little cell-like 
bedrooms, allotted to such pupils as 
were willing to pay for them, should 
become for the time being mine. How- 
ever, it happened that I had to wait for 
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a vacancy, and that I was meanwhile 
consigned to a small dormitory, known 
as the Lazaret, far removed in the great 
pile of school buildings from the other 
vast dormitories. The first thing I was 
told was that I must get up at six, and 
must make my own bed—very neatly. 
I was about as capable of making a 
bed as the flies on the whitewashed 
ceiling above me, and ‘could easily get 
up at six — without the sonorous warn- 
ing of the school-bell —inasmuch as I 
had been awake since four wondering 
what on earth I should do. If I had 
been in one of the big dormitories, 
and had had to make my bed, and dress, 
and present my toilet properties in 
faultlessly neat condition for inspection, 
and see to the attire of the child whose 
‘little mother ’’ I had been constituted 
—all in a limited number of minutes, 
and in total silence — Heaven knows to 
what abyss of disgrace I should have 
sunk. But, as it was, one of the other 
inmates of the Lazaret was good-na- 
tured enough to help me. These La- 
zaret girls, all distinguished pupils, 
working hard —and how hard French 
girls can work !—for a public exami- 
nation, regarded me after the amusedly 
curious fashion in which honey-bees 
might look upon a harmless little worm, 
and were very kind, though quite out- 
spoken as to their opinion of me, and 
—on Sundays—of my attire. On 
week days we all, of course, wore the 
uniform of the school. I cannot, even 
now, think why, but nothing excited 
them to greater hilarity than my stock- 
ings —which they called crows —re- 
questing to be informed if those were 
the sort of stockings people wore on 
the mountains. Very mournfully re- 
proachful to my absent friends was I, 
in the long and dismal watches of the 
night, that they had sent me to school 
with stockings so amusing. By and by 
I was allowed to share a room with an- 
other — a little French countess, a 
scion of a great historical family. Alas, 
alas ! shesnored terribly! I remember 
Tused to sit up in despair and glare 
over —in the moonlight — from my bed 
to hers; then, at the first whisper of 
the advancing tempest, I am ashamed 
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to say, I would make a violent grab at 
her recumbent figure, and shake her 
into semi-wakefulness. She did not 
seem to mind much, but it was not an 
agreeable way of passing the night, I 
should say, for either party. In the 
course of time I shared a room, looking 
out into the lovely garden, with a tall, 
fair English girl, who, although a de- 
lightful companion, like everybody else 
had her peculiarities. One of these 
was an intense love of order, and some- 
times I longed for the conventual strict- 
ness of the adjacent dormitories. She 
had such an odd craze for getting up 
whilst it was yet dark to tidy the cup- 
board where I kept my belongings by 
candle-light. She would begin by 
awakening me to give me her assurance 
I should certainly not be disturbed, and 
then proceeded to pile all the articles 
of my apparel over me. It generally 
ended in some fearful mishap. I rec- 
ollect starting up one dark morning 
just in time to see my gold watch fly 
meteor-like across the dimly illumined 
space, whilst Lavinia, candle in hand, 
crashed headforemost in its wake. 
Poor Lavinia! I heard somehow that 
she had married very young. I won- 
der where she is, and if she is happy. 
There were some two hundred of us, 
and we were divided into classes, each 
class wearing a particular belt, and con- 
stituting in itself an entirely distinct 
school world. A girl was expected, in 
all minor matters, to obey her school- 
fellows two classes ahead of her, whilst 
it was considered a breach of etiquette 
to form friendships with those very 
much below. No disgrace was felt so 
keenly as failing to pass, at the proper 
season, into a superior class. If a girl 
failed two years running it was gener- 
ally expected of her that she should 
go. Over us there reigned a great 
array of remarkably clever and well- 
educated governesses, who had, how- 
ever, methods — especially of showing 
their displeasure — sufficiently startling 
to an English pupil. They called us to 
order, as it were, by the roar of can- 
non. Yet, perhaps directly after some 
scene of frenzy, one would come round 
corners upon those ladies tripping along 
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with enchanting playfulness, or sweep- 
ing the corridors with the dignity of 
queens, so far as it seemed imagining 
they were such. Besides all these there 
were numerous gentle old dames hold- 
ing minor posts — such as the mistress 
of the infirmary, the mistress of the 
private rooms. These old ladies used 
to dine alone in the refectory, and from 
one or other reason I was often an in- 
terested spectator of the scene. They 
were very stately, talking in their quay- 
ering voices of such topics as the 
weather in a haughty sort of way ; and 
were altogether very grand, smoothing 
their faded neck handkerchiefs as if of 
costly lace. 

‘What, number sixty-five, is it, 
Anita?” Half-way through the din- 
ner one of them would make a feint 
of discovering me. ‘Doubtless the 
child is about to have her music les- 
son.” 


Then all the rest would murmur 


C’est ca, and gaze upon me with beney- 
olent superciliousness, pretending they 
were just as good as great governesses, 


any day; and so did I pretend, too, 
that they were, and that I was quite 
abashed by their goodness in noticing 
me. Dear old ladies! They were like 
the quaint, grass-grown nooks one came 
across through ancient doorways, in 
quiet corners of the school buildings ; 
they were like the sweet, soft shadows 
of the giant horse-chestnuts at the 
bottom of the garden. Of course it was 
not betwixt us and them as it might be 
in an English school. Here, from four 
to nineteen, we were all ‘the chil- 
dren,’’ and anything like young ladyism 
was much discouraged. There was one 
rule I remember—a sad thorn in the 
flesh to some of us—that we should 
play vigorous games of exercise for 
half an hour after breakfast in the gar- 
den. It was left to two most amusing 
Scotch girls to find a method of evad- 
ing this. They were always very high 
in lesson and conduct marks — patterns 
of propriety — but more systematic 
rule-breakers I never met. Of course 
we went to the garden, as we did every- 
thing else, in orderly ranks, and they 
discovered that by placing themselves 
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just behind one governess they could 
manage to bolt up a lofty staircase in a 
corner of the quadrangle before an- 
other -hove into sight. We were so 
numerous that once in the garden or 
recreation hall the chances of detection 
were slight. Then, of course, an 
equally skilful descent had to be exe- 
cuted. They continued to enliven the 
school with this entertaining spectacle 
for many a day. One of them was 
rather an untidy girl, and once, in her 
bird-like flight, caught the partially 
loose pocket of her apron upon the 
handle of the staircase door, and was 
obliged, perforce, to leave it hanging 
there. The governesses laid their black 
heads together —like so many ravens — 
over this pocket, and great were the 
consultations and disputations thereon, 
but nothing could be made of the 
enigma. 

Another rule, forbidding us to enter 
ach other’s bedrooms, these two ig- 
nored in the grandest way. They held 
large receptions every night, the enjoy- 
ment of which was in no way interfered 
with by the fact that the guests were 
dispersed about such coigns of vantage 
as behind the window curtains, or un- 
der the bed. I remember being in the 
cupboard one night, talking away with 
animation to my hostess, who was in 
bed, when the door abruptly opened. 
It was old Madame Sylvain, the mis- 
tress of the rooms, and her amazement 
to find Janet, as she fancied, completely 
alone, was extreme. 

‘Good heavens, dear child, are you 
conversing with yourself?” she said 
blankly, after a pause. 

‘*Madame,”’ replied Janet. quite 
equal to the occasion, in a preternatu- 
rally solemn voice, ‘it is a part of my 
religion.”’ 

But I am afraid we ‘room girls ”’ all 
transgressed very badly. ‘‘ Madame, I 
come from studying my piano,” was 
an announcement made very often in 
class, and after the profound curtsy 
without which no pupil ever passed a 
governess’s desk. It was one which 
never failed to raise a furtive smile 
amongst the rest of the pupils, and I 
am afraid that, whether coming from 
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sunny-haired Austrian, or soft- eyed 
Roumanian, or sparkling Russian, or 
dreamy Pole, or, indeed, from any of 
us belonging to whatsoever nationality 
of all the many which we included, it 
was an announcement which had need 
to be translated — very liberally. There 
does exist this element of deceit in 
French schools, so often cited against 
them ; that is one of the disadvantages 
of the system. But 1 think the moral 
evil is exaggerated. The sentiment 
was that all was fair in love and war, 
and further than that we did not trouble 
to think. There was no spirit of mean- 
ness abroad amongst us — no tale-bear- 
ing. And on the other hand there is 
much worthy of admiration. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of 
the excellent course of education im- 
parted at a good Parisian school, and one 
could not but admire, where pupils are 
drawn from such very varying grades 
of society, the way in which work 
and conduct alone formed the stepping- 
stones to esteem. The pupil is known 
by a number and a Christian name, 
probably not her own, and everything 
else connected with her family history 
is, for the time being, completely lost. 
Incidents were continually cropping up 
which illustrated this. I recollect once 
in the lecture hall, being very curious as 
to a whispered conversation betwixt the 
presiding professor—the professor of 
modern history — and the directress of 
studies, which by and by ended with 
her turning to us and somewhat un- 
graciously calling out a couple of num- 
bers. Thereupon two girls arose for 
whom I had always been particularly 
sorry —they had such a genius for get- 
ting into disgrace —and stood blushing 
and looking as though they were going 
to cry, whilst the professor made thema 
formal little speech. As I dare say they 
well knew, it excited us to greater mer- 
riment than awe to discover they were 
in their own country ladies of exalted 
title, the nieces of a reigning European 
sovereign. 

I remember on another occasion the 
suburb in which our school was situated 
being thrown into wild excitement by 
the visit to one of our number of no 
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less a personage than an empress. I 
am afraid the little girl she came to see 
led a sad life of it just then, poor child, 
with all the unmerciful badgering she 
had to endure from her class-fellows. 
But such a state of matters — exceed- 
ingly salutary, I should fancy, for those 
more immediately concerned — one can- 
not quite conceive possible at an En- 
glish school. Above all, the girls were 
loyal in their home affections, and to 
their very varying creeds. What a 
strange division there was every even- 
ing for ‘‘ family’ prayers! The Prot- 
estants went to one room, the Roman 
Catholics to another, the Greek Catho- 
lics ranged themselves down a long 
corridor, and all the little Jewesses 
huddled into a study. 

There was no rivalry in the school so 
intense as that betwixt the pupils of the 
two principal music professors. Ours 
was rather the more celebrated, a coni- 
poser of world-wide celebrity ; but then 
a sort of halo surrounded theirs. He 
was young, and they dared not talk to 
him! I think Frenchwomen have 
little sense of the ludicrous. Not one 
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| question could a pupil address to the 


poor man, but must turn and ask it 
of the governess seated alongside. I 
remember a terrific storm being raised 
by an independent young American re- 
marking, as to this arrangement, that it 
was not ‘respectable.”’ When com- 
manded, in full assize, to state what she 
meant by ‘‘respectable,’’ she drawled 
forth, ‘* Wall—decent.”? However, it 
was a pretty little Egyptian who in my 
time broke through the rule. Witha 
stamp of her dainty foot and a furious 
‘* Hold your tongue, you bother me,” 
she crashed this venerable edifice of 
tradition to the ground. I never un- 
derstood why we enjoyed such license 
with the dancing-master. I am sure 
he was as dangerous as anybody ; it was 
such a cruel affliction to him that we 
were not sufficiently coquettish. It was 
a tradition amongst us that he had no 
toes ; he had lost them, it was under- 
stood, through something terrible un- 
dergone by him, in his youth, at the 
opera-house. Perhaps he danced them 
off, perhaps a trap-door took them ; 
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but, certainly, his shoes were very short 
and square. He taught us, for the most 
part, the steps of ballets. ‘ Pas assez 
coquette,”’ he would scream again and 
again through his fiddling, and, in de- 
spair, would turn his back on us, 
tiddling away the while, and dance him- 
self —square shoes, stiff joints, shabby 
overcoat, grey locks and all—coquet- 
ting, as coquetting should be, with an 
imaginary columbine, and calling on us 
to imitate him. The French, entering 
quite into the spirit of the thing, did, 
and were gently imitated by the Amer- 
icans; whilst the English giggled at 
each other over the shoulder, and the 
faces of the Scotch were a picture ! 

Of course we had many high-days 
and holidays, celebrated by fancy fairs, 
private theatricals, dances, and so forth ; 
and no festivities throughout the entire 
year did we enjoy so much as those on 
Christmas eve. The German governess 
always had a grand Christmas tree, 
with great games and snapdragon after- 
wards. It was customary, just this 
once in the year, for Protestants as well 
as Catholics to attend midnight mass in 
the chapel ; and we would range our- 
selves in the dimly lighted concert hall, 
and stand, silent and expectant, until 
twelve, tolling solemnly from the clock 
on the old tower, was the signal for 
irrepressible ‘‘ Merry Christmas ”’ greet- 
ings to break out amongst us English- 
speaking girls. Then, at the throwing 
open of the chapel doors, we struck up 
a hymn, and marched slowly forward, 
while Madame Crédon, the head of the 
school, wept surreptitiously on her 
velvet seat of honor, and M. lAbbé 
smiled genially upon us from the altar. 
It was a pretty and an interesting 
scene, the long, long line of radiantly 
happy young maidens, representing 
nationalities so diverse —in their plain 
black frocks, belts of different colors, 
and high white caps ; a sparkling silver 
cross pinned on the breast here and 
there marking a pupil of distinction. 
There was always a two A.M. supper in 
the rectory afterwards. If one can 
picture two hundred happy girls, all 
talking and laughing at once, just for 
this one night extravagantly obstrep- 
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erous, one gets some idea of the tumult. 
The governesses took it all in good part, 


and were almost as hilarious them- 
selves, and poor old Madame Crédon 
kept shouting ‘‘ Bon soir—bon soir — 
Bon soir, mes enfants,’’? because: she 
wanted to be in touch with us, and 
could think of nothing to say. Once I 
remember she climbed deliberately on 
to a high footstool — she was very small 
and very stout—and there, after one 
gasp, wished us “A ’Appy Chreest- 
mas.’’ The sally was greeted with such 
a shout of laughter, followed by a vig- 
orous cheer, raised by some ready- 
witted English girl—and caught up, in 
extraordinary variety, by the assembled | 
multitude — that she fled precipitately, 
covering her ears; at which, so soon 
as we could speak, we agreed we did 
not wonder. Floreat Institution Notre 
Dame des Victoires. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF VILLAGE LIFE, 

In an old and scarce edition of 
Quarles’s ‘‘Emblems,’’ occasionally to 
be met with on second-hand bookstalls, 
may be found a quaint illustration, rep- 
resentative of the text, ‘‘ Whom have I 
in heaven but thee, and there is none 
upon earth that I desire in comparison 
of thee.’”? The part of the picture 
which concerns us is that of the terres- 
trial globe, on which is marked four 
names only. These are London, Hil- 
gay, Roxwell, and Finchfield ; the last 
two in the county of Essex. Why Rox- 
well and Hilgay should have been se- 
lected for mention wé do not know; 
but in London the edition was pub- 
lished, and at Finchingfield, if tradition 
is to be trusted, part at least of the vol- 
ume was written. The old house is 
still standing where Quarles used to 
stay, and the spot in the old-fashioned 
garden, beneath the shadow of an 
ancient brick wall, covered perhaps 
then, as now, with yellow stonecrop, is 
pointed out where the ‘‘ Emblems ”’ are 
said to have been written. The tradi- 
tion is likely enough. Quarles was 
born in Essex, and evidently loved his 
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native county; the discovery of the 
above-mentioned edition with the curi- 
ous print lends corroboration to the 
local tradition ; while the spot pointed 
out as Quarles’s writing-place is just 
such an one as a poet would have loved. 

Not far from the house where Quarles 
was wont to stay there stands, in a 
quiet and picturesque position, an an- 
cient Elizabethan mansion, which at 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was owned by one William Kempe, 
whose ancestors had held possession of 
the estate since the time of the Con- 
quest. The poet and the squire must 
have often met, though it is more than 
doubtful if they had ever spoken ; fora 
strange story is told of the squire, the 
main facts of which are beyond ques- 
tion true. It is said that, in conse- 
quence of some domestic quarrel, in 
which he afterwards felt himself to 
have been wrong, he vowed never to 
speak for the space of seven years. 
That vow he kept, in spite of the warn- 
ing of a local wizard known as ‘ The 
Black Raven,” that each year would be 
marked by some calamity —a_ predic- 
tion which tradition asserts to have 
been fulfilled. Overtaken one night by 
a terrific thunderstorm some miles from 
home, he took refuge with his servant 
in a disused and dilapidated building. 
There he overheard voices planning 
the robbery of his house that very 
night. Obedient to his vow of silence, 
he wrote what he had heard upon a 
scrap of paper, and handing it to his 
groom, made signs for him to hasten 
home with all possible speed. The man 
galloped off across country, but the 
swollen condition of the river barred 
his way. In forcing his horse through 
the rushing torrent the writing on the 
paper became so obliterated as to be 
wholly illegible. So the robbers were 
able to carry out their plans unmolested, 
and not only secured many valuables, 
but even murdered a child who was 
staying at the Hall. Partly in conmem- 
oration of his vow, and partly perhaps 
to lighten the loneliness of his self- 
inflicted penance, William Kempe set 
himself the task of superintending the 
making of seven fish-ponds — one each 





year— which he stocked with different 
kinds of fish. One of the ponds may 
still be seen, not far from the ancient 
Hall — a beautiful sheet of water, partly 
surrounded by lofty elms, the favored 
haunt of wild-duck and other water- 
fowl. The others are mostly drained, 
and in summer their beds are gorgeous 
with purple loosestrife and blue forget- 
me-nots. The taciturn squire only lived 
just long enough to complete his seven 
years of self-imposed silence. Early 
on the following morning he tried to 
speak, but speech had failed him. A 
fit of paralysis had seized him, and ina 
few hours he was dead. They carried 
him down the wide oaken staircase, 
and through the Tudor doorway, and 
past the seven fish-ponds, and across the 
river, down to the old village church, 
and there in the vault of the chapel of 
his forefathers, they laid him beside 
Philippa his wife, who had died five 
years previously, within two years of 
the commencement of her husband’s 
fearful vow. The parish register sim- 
ply has the following entry: ‘1623. 
Aug. 21. Mrs. Philippa Kempe, Wife 
of Mr. William, Esquire.”” ‘* Mr. Wil- 
liam, Esquire, died in 1628, and the 
marble monument erected to his mem- 
ory in Kempe’s Chapel tells us how he 
was, ‘*‘ Pious, just, hospitable, master 
of himself so much that what others 
scarce doe by force and penalties, He 
did by a voluntary constancy, Hold his 
peace for seven years.”? Mrs. Philippa 
is described as ‘“‘of a chaste life and 
religion, discreete in both.’’ They only 
left ‘‘one daughter and childe Jane,”’ 
endowing her, according to the epitaph, 
‘‘with a double portion of graces and 
fortune.”’ 

Shortly after the death of William 
Kempe we find a remarkable man as 
vicar of the parish. This was Stephen 
Marshall, the famous Presbyterian 
preacher and chief chaplain of the Par- 
liamentary army. His influence, says 
Clarendon, was greater than that of 
any archbishop. He violently opposed 
Episcopacy, and took a leading part in 
the State changes of the time. His 
opinions may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing letter, written by one who heard 
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him preach in Westminster Abbey : 
‘* What do you think he told us ? Why, 
that if there were no kings, no queens, 
no lords, no ladies, no gentlemen or 
gentlewomen in the world, it would be 
no loss at all to the Almighty. This he 
said over forty times, which made me 
remember it whether I would or not.” 
One cannot help wondering what influ- 
ence this stern Puritan had on the quiet 
village. Had he noticed, and if so, did 
he approve of, the figure of the crucifix 
carved on the ancient oaken door in the 
southern porch ; and, still more, of the 
jester with his cap and bells on the four- 
teenth-century screen, which divides the 
south chantry chapel from the main body 
of the church? What was his opinion 
as to the altar-tomb of John Berners, 
knight, and of Elizabeth his wife, who 
departed this life early in the sixteenth 
century, which tomb is decorated with 
eight monastic figures all in fair preser- 
vation, while on the beautiful brasses 
let into the black slab of Purbeck mar- 
ble which covers the monument is in- 
scribed in Latin the pious prayer that 
God may have mercy upon their souls ? 
Around these words may be seen a 
deep scratch, as though they had excited 
Puritan disapproval, and one or two of 
the figures in the niches are broken, 
but there is no evidence as to when the 
damage was done. A curious memo- 
randum is to be found on the first page 
of an old book of parish accounts. It 
is dated March 17, 1632, and is a per- 
mission —a strange one indeed as com- 
ing from a Puritan — granted by Stephen 
Marshall, ‘‘ so farre as in mee lyeth, to 
Mrs. Dorathy Meade, & Anne the wife 
of James Chaplain, & Susannah the 
wife of James Choate, to eate flesh in 
their knowne sicknesses . . . so long as 
their sickness shall continue, & no 
longer.”? This remarkable ‘ lycence ”’ 
to eat meat during Lent, in the hand- 
writing of the famous Puritan preacher, 
is duly witnessed, ** this day & yere,” by 
the two parish churchwardens. 

How Stephen Marshall — “the pri- 
mate of the Presbyterian Church,’ as 
Dean Stanley calls him—came to be 
vicar of so obscure a parish, we are not 
told. The living from the time of the 
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Reformation to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century seems to have been in 
the gift of the Kempe family. There 
were Marshalls, however, kinsmen of 
the great preacher, then living in the 
parish, and to their influence he prob- 
ably owed his preferment. They occu- 
pied a place called Sculpins, then a 
noble mansion with a bowling-green 
attached to it, now a dilapidated farm- 
house, a mere fragment of the original 
building, around which the position of 
the ancient moat may still be traced. 
Tradition asserts that a subterranean 
passage used to run from the mansion 
to Hedingham Castle, some six or seven 
miles away, and that in the time of the 
Civil War it was stored with all manner 
of treasures, which remain hidden to 
this day. Often has the secret passage 
been sought for, but in vain. The old 
people, however, do not doubt that vast 
hoards of treasures are somewhere con- 
cealed. The last of the family —Sir 
John Marshall — who lived in the early 
part of the last century, is said to have 
kept open house on every Thursday 
throughout the year. 

But times have changed since the old 
baronet was laid to rest beneath the 
chancel floor. There is no one to 
‘¢keep open house’ now. The old or- 
der changes, giving place to the new. 
And the new, so far at least as the vil- 
lage is concerned, is not better, but 
worse. The ancient families have died 
out. There are no Kempes, or Berners, 
or Marshalls left. In most instances 
their mansions have fallen into decay ; 
a wing perhaps of the old building is 
still standing, and serves as a modern 
farmhouse. The staircase is there, 
some six or seven feet wide, but the 
oaken balusters are thickly coated with 
paint. The house is not even occupied 
by a tenant-farmer ; only a bailiff or a 
care-taker lives there. The agricultural 
depression of late years has driven the 
old race of yeomen into bankruptcy or 
exile. The place that once knew them 
now knows them no more. On the 
tombstones in the ehurchyard on the 
southern slope, where hard by grows 
the wild sage in abundance, you may 
read names once honored, and rightly 
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:$0, in the village councils — names that 
care fast becoming extinct in the neigh- 
borhood. Outsiders inhabit the old 
homes, while 


Year by year the landscape grows 
Familiar to the stranger’s child. 


It is with feelings of genuine regret 
that one thinks of the old familiar 
faces. They were a kindly people, 
those honest yeomen and their families, 
and masterful withal. They took their 
part in the affairs of the parish, and 
what they did they did well. Even the 
Sunday-schools were but little trouble 
in those days. For twenty-five years 
they were superintended by a maiden 
lady, tall, stately, and determined, 
whose symbol of authority was an 
umbrella. Absolute order reigned. <A 
tap upon the floor with the said um- 
brella would produce immediate silence. 
Once only was the signal disregarded, 
when the daring culprit found himself 
seized by the collar and ignominiously 
ejected. We were stern Protestants in 


those days, and no semblance of popery 
It was bad enough 


could be tolerated. 
that the church bells should break the 
silence of the Sabbath; they should 
not be allowed to disturb the solemnity 
of the weekly prayer-meeting. Well, 
it happened one night that just as the 
meeting had begun in an ancient attic 
overlooking the churchyard, the beau- 
tiful peal of eight bells rung out in the 
frosty air. It was more than any Prot- 
estant could be expected to put up 
with. And what is more, they would 
not put up with it. And so, with calm 
determination, the stately lady arose 
from her knees on the attic floor, and 
laid hold of her faithful umbrella ; and 
then, marching with great dignity to 
the Norman belfry, she ordered every 
one of the eight ringers out of church. 
The men fled before the dread symbol 
of authority. Then, locking the door 
behind her, she returned to her devo- 
tions, with the church key in her ample 
pocket. There is one clause, or rather 
a portion of a clause, in the Nicene 
Creed, which always seemed to the 
good people of the parish to savor of 
the popish doctrine of baptismal regen- 
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eration: ‘*I acknowledge one baptism 
for the remission of sins.”” The latter 
part of. this sentence our Protestant 
friend would never utter. She always 
recited the creed in a firm and distinct 
voice, not infrequently beating time to 
the periods with her eye-glass, but 
having arrived at the objectionable con- 
fession, she would stop, shut her lips 
tightly with a smack of orthodox de- 
termination, and _ stand motionless, 
until, the unsound words being finished, 
she would re-commence with renewed 
energy, both of voice and action, and 
end with a very loud ‘‘ Amen.” One 
Sunday morning a terrible thing hap- 
pened. The schoolgirls — who in their 
white caps and tippets formed the 
choir and sat on benches in the chancel 
— obeying some mysterious order, actu- 
ally dared to commit the heinous sin of 
turning to the east at the recital of the 
creed. The movement caught the good 
lady’s eye. Not a moment was to be 
lost ; the very existence of the Protes- 
tant religion was at stake. So, seizing 
her trusty friend, she marched out of 
her pew and into the chancel, and with 
wonderful alacrity she caught hold of 
each child’s arm with the hook of her 
umbrella, and twisted them all swiftly 
round before they had recited six sen- 
tences of the creed. Such downright 
popery was never again attempted, at 
least in her lifetime. It is no doubt 
done now, and perhaps the little girls in 
their white caps and tippets have given 
way to coarse boys in cassocks and sur- 
plices—or should I say to fair-haired 
choristers ?— but the good lady is at 
rest on the sunny slope of the old 
churchyard, and such doings do not 
trouble her there. 

Very simple were the services in 
those bygone days, but let no one say 
that they were not attended, and well 
attended. The complaint, now so often 
heard, of the absence of men from 
church could not then be made. Why, 
the tramp of the laborers, as_ they 
marched into church at the ceasing of 
the bell to their block of benches in the 
north-west corner of the nave, was like 
that of a company of soldiers. They 
came to church on Sunday afternoons 
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as regularly as they went to work on 
Monday mornings. It never seemed to 
occur to them to stop away. Some 
would come, across the heavy clay fields, 
from hamlets two and three and even 
four miles away. It is true that they 
did not always respond throughout the 
service, but then not one in ten could 
read a single line ; sometimes perhaps 
they continued sitting when they ought 
to have stood; and now and then, it 
might be, on a warm summer’s after- 
noon, or after a mug of Sunday ale at 
the Green Man, they would doze off to 
sleep for a moment, but only for a mo- 
ment. Old Master Hills, the dog-rapper, 
was at hand, and down would come his 


long stick on the thick skull of the sleep- | 


ing rustic, with a crack that echoed 
through the building. Many a time 
have I heard that sound, and I can see 
now the spare form of the old man as 
he perambulated up and down the 
church during the sermon. He has 
been dead now these five-and-twenty 
years past, and his office, once recog- 
nized in almost every parish, has be- 
come extinct. It is also true that we 
did not ‘‘ hold” with over much music 
during the service, and that we said the 


** Amens”’ like good Protestants, while, | 


as for the responses, we were nobly led 
by the aged clerk, who occupied his 
desk beneath the pulpit. But the labor- 
ers came to church in those days. 

Many were the superstitions which 
lingered among the older inhabitants of 
the village. 
was regarded with feelings of awe, and 
few even of the younger generation 
vared to cross it after dark. It was not 
what they had seen, but what they 
might see, that caused them to shun it. 


If asked their reasons for avoiding it, | 


they would only shake their heads and 
say, with a grin, as *‘ how they shouldn’t 
like ;”’ while the ancient dames in the 


almshouses would solemnly declare that 


they “had their feelin’s, and didn’t 
want to see their old men.’’ ‘There 
yas no tellin’, they said, ** what folks’ 
speerits might not be up to, if so be as 
they hadn’t gone to the good place.” 


The old ladies were fond of speculating | 


on the fate of their departed neighbors. 


The churchyard especially | 
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| The future world, with them was divided 
‘into two states, each fixed at the mo- 
| ment of death, and endless. One was 
spoken of as ‘‘the good place ;” the 
| other was only hinted at as “ Vother.” 
| When old Betty Johnson died, ‘ she 
| what had a nasty tongue, that she had,”’ 
they came to the charitable conclusion 
'that if ‘*she had a-gone to the good 
place, she didn’t ought.” 

| Asad tragedy once happened in the 
| quiet village. A poor woman drowned 
‘herself and her baby in a tiny stream 
}that runs through the further end of 
| the village. Before long some were to 
| be found who had “ heard tell as how ”” 
| there was ‘‘summat”’ to be seen every 
night at a certain hour. So-and-so had 
** seed”? it. Now, exactly opposite to 
| the scene of the tragedy there stood a 
| picturesque old cottage, with a well- 
|kept garden in front of it, in which 
| cottage lived an old lady of the name of 
| Mrs. Dodd. Now, Mrs. Dodd felt in- 
| jured at the talk of the village. She 
lived opposite the haunted stream, and 
if any one saw ‘‘it,’? she ought to. 
But in spite of sitting up, and looking 


out of the window at all hours of the 
‘night, she saw nothing more alarming 
than the white rails of the rustic bridge 
and the stunted bushes at the water’s 


edge. And so she came to the conclu- 
sion that there was “nought to be 
seen.”’ ‘* Ghosts !”’ the old lady would 
say in scorn, **I don’t hold with ’em. 
If so be as that ’ere woman hev a-gone 
to the good place, ’taint likely as how 
She be wishful to a-waddle in that ’ere 
old ditch’? — and then, with a solemn 
voice and a shake of her bony finger, 
she would add, ‘‘and if she’ve a-gone 
to ?other, she'll be kep’ thére.”’ 

A firm belief in ‘ the very old un,” as 
a real and ever-present personage, was 
a most distinctive article of the rustic 
creed. Everything that went wrong, 
from the tragedy of a suicide to a fit of 
indigestion, was laid directly at his 
‘door. ‘I feels bad ; and I don’t know 
how I feels,’? an old woman would say. 
'** You depent on’t, dear, that’s that ’ere 
old Satan a-trying of ye,” a sympathiz- 
ing neighbor would reply. ‘* He’s at 
‘the bottom of everythink,’ as Mrs. 
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Dodd would say, ‘‘ and the worst of it 
is, that there’s no catching ’im ; but if 
once I could a-get hold on ’im, I’d pun- 
ish ’im.” 

*¢ Another article of their belief was 
in ‘‘ tokens of folks’ end.’’ A few years 
ago some workmen were engaged in 
removing an old building which had 
served as a dove-cot to successive gen- 
erations of pigeons ever since the time 
when William Kempe busied himself 
with his fish-ponds. As the men were 
eating their breakfasts the family butler 
appeared, and asked one of them, Jim 
Suckling by name, what he had been 
doing in the walled garden half an 
hour before. Jim denied that he ‘ had 
a-been”’ there, and appealed to his 
mates in confirmation of his statement. 
‘“¢Then,”’ said the butler, ‘‘ it was your 
ghost, and you'll be dead before night- 
fall.”’ And so it came about; the wall 
of the building caved in, and Jim Suck- 
ling was crushed to death beneath the 
ruins. ‘‘I told him so,” said the but- 
ler, ‘“‘for I seed his ghost in the gar- 
den.”? Off the main road, about one 
mile from the village, there stands, be- 


side a rough cart-track, a lonely cottage, 
in which lived old Master French and 


his missus. For years the old couple 
had lived there, and at last, when un- 
able to work any longer, they managed 
somehow to muddle along on their 
miserable pittance of parish pay. At 
least they had their liberty, and the old 
man, lame and half blind as he was, 
could yet amuse himself on his patch 
of garden, and shovel up the scrapings 
on the Bardfield road. In course of 
time the old man was taken ill, and on 
going to inquire how he was, I found 
that his missus had made up her mind 
that he would never recover, and was 
informing him of the fact in a vigorous 
fashion. ‘Youre a-gewing, Master 
French,” said she, standing at the foot 
of the old bedstead, and shaking her 
bent finger. ‘* You’re a-gewing to yer 
long home, Master French ; you'll niver 
get up off o’ that ’ere bed, niver no 
more, Master French. For I’ve heerd 
tokens of yer end, and the clock hev 
a-stopped.’’ The poor old man took it 
all as a matter of course, only saying 
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wistfully that he would like, if so be 
the Lord was a-willin’, just to go once 
more a-hobblin’ down of the Barful 
road, and look on the green ’arth.” 
‘¢ Niver no more, Master French,’’ re- 
peated the old woman, ‘‘niver, till 
you’re took to yer long home.’’ Under 
the circumstances, what could old Mas- 
ter French do but depart in peace, and 
be content with being carried down the 
‘“‘Barful’’ road to his long sleep in the 
green churchyard ? 

By the roadside, not far from the old 
Elizabethan mansion, there may be no- 
ticed a small depression in the pathway, 
to which local superstition assigns a 
curious history. The old folk will tell 
you —that is, if you can get them to 
talk about it—that it marks the spot 
where, many years previously, a young 
farmer was thrown from his horse and 
killed. Since then every attempt to 
level the ground has failed. Many a 
time has it been tried, but always with 
the same result. The next morning 
the hole will be open as before. So at 
least the old folk say ; and that the de- 
pression may be seen, or at any rate 
might be seen a few years back, the 
most sceptical could not deny. 

But times have greatly changed. 
The old-world stories, in which our 
forefathers implicitly believed, will not 
stand the light of modern education. 
In spite of the epitaph on the walls of 
the village church, and the evidence of 
the seven fish-ponds, some perhaps will 
soon be found to doubt or deny the 
story of the squire’s silence. The 
buried treasures at Sculpins and the 
secret subterranean passage will be 
laughed at as old wives’ fables. There 
will be no more ghosts in the church- 
yard, and the mysterious hollow will 
be filled up. Everything is changed. 
The old hedgerows, glorious in early 
summer-time with honeysuckle and 
wild roses, have been stubbed up, and 
almost every tree has been cut down. 
Not a bank is left for the violets and 
the primroses and the lesser celandine. 
A dreary expanse of arable land, un- 
broken by even a solitary elm or holly- 
bush, is a sight common enough now. 
The wide stretches of waste land, 
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besides the country lanes, where in au- 
tumn flocks of goldfinches might be 
seen feeding on the thistle-seed, are 
mostly enclosed and cultivated; and 
the birds are few in the district. The 
woods are strictly preserved, and all 
kinds of hawks and owls are indiscrim- 
inately destroyed. The kite, or puttock, 
as it was locally called, not uncommon 
in the middle of the century, is now 
unknown ; and but rarely a buzzard is 
seen. Even sparrow-hawks and kes- 
trels are becoming rare. Now and 
then an otter finds its way up the 
stream, but only to be hunted down 
and killed. A polecat has not been 
seen for years ; and the last badger is 
dead. Some of the rarer wild flowers, 
too, are no longer to be found. Mod- 
ern cultivation and scientific farming 
which demolishes the hedgerows and 
stubbs up the copses, and takes in 
every square yard of common land, is 
fatal to the flora as well as the fauna of 
a neighborhood. The beautiful fritil- 
lary once blossomed abundantly in a 
damp meadow near the trout stream ; 
you can hardly find a leaf now. The 
rare martagon lily formerly flourished 
by the side of a green lane bordered by 
a thick, lofty hedge; the hedge has 
been levelled and the plant is gone. 
The oxlip—not a cross between the 
primrose and the cowslip, which some- 
what resembles it — but the real oxlip, 
what Darwin once called the Bardfield 
oxlip, is still common in the neighbor- 
hood ; and in one spinney, to which 
the nightingale returns every spring, it 
is the characteristic flower. Leopard’s- 
bane, too, holds its own in a private 
plantation not far from the Tudor man- 
sion; and in the Pightel the Virgin 
Mary thistle blows. Every summer 
the swifts shriek about the church 
tower, and the swallows build in the 
chimneys of the ancient almshouse. 
The cuckoo’s voice will be heard in 
May, and the red-backed shrike will 
nest in the vicarage garden. The ring- 
doves will coo in the yew-trees, and a 
pair of moor-hens may frequent the 
pond. And yet everything seems 
changed. The old families are gone. 
New names fill the parish registers. 
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The black oak furniture — chests carved 
with beautiful designs, and chairs, and 
cabinets with many a secret drawer — 
once common in the farmhouses, has 
all gone to the hammer. Boards are 
nailed over the windows of the empty 
cottages on the green. Poverty is 
stamped on the face of the village. 
Change and decay is everywhere appar- 
ent. Only the church bells ring out 
merrily from the Norman tower, and 
the stream flows silently on. 
JOHN VAUGHAN. 


From All The Year Round, 
SKETCHES IN IVIZA. 

In the hotel of Palma, the capital of 
Majorca, they tried to dissuade me from 
visiting Iviza, the least of the three 
chief islands of the Balearics. But in 
fact, the very arguments they used for 
this purpose were against them in my 
opinion. 

‘¢ Since I can remember, sejior,”’ said 
the innkeeper himself, ‘‘ no Englishman 
has taken the trouble. It is by no 
means the mode to go so much out of 
the way.”’ 

But I had a budget of literature about 
the islands, both from the fine club- 
house of Palma over the way and from 
the landlord’s own collection ; and from 
these writings it seemed to me that 
Iviza was just the place in which to get 
a glimpse of some primitive people. 
The respected writers called the island- 
ers very hard names, and ascribed to 
them all the sins of the Decalogue. 
Thev were at the same time said to be 
extremely religious and criminal, and 
remarkably illiterate. In the rural dis- 
tricts of the island the proportion of 
those who can read and write was not 
three per cent. These various charac- 
teristics seemed to indicate an interest- 
ing people, and so I arranged to be off 
by the next steamer. 

Further, I had before me a Collection 
of Iviza ballads and elegies, in which 
the prevalent note of amorous sadness 
was very attractive. It recalled the 
poetry of Corsica and Sardinia on kin- 
dred themes. In all probability the 
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people themselves were likely to sug- 
gest a comparison with the people of 
those other two large islands. At any 
rate, the Moorish element of Sardinia 
could not be so very dissimilar in its 
offshoots from the product of the old 
Moorish element in the population of 
Iviza. 

Here is the beginning of one of these 
strange, sombre songs of Iviza : — 

‘“‘ How shall I sing, my brothers, if 
my heart is heavy ? 

“Instead of being merry, sadness 
has possessed me. There is also good 
cause why I am not what I was wont to 
be. 

‘‘T am very young, yet I am not mar- 
ried, and this, not because I despise 
women, but because I had not met one 
that pleased me. 

‘¢ Now, however, that such a one has 
come before me, all is in vain, because 
her father says he does not like me. 
This, too, before I have asked her hand 
of him! Was there ever such a piece 
of forestalling ? 

‘¢ But I cannot submit to this rebuff, 
nor will I believe this stony-hearted 
man.”’ 

As may be supposed, the lover in the 
end has little idea of being obstructed 
by ‘* papa ”’ in his suit. 

** So long as you hold to the promise 
you gave me’’—he declares to the 
maiden — ‘‘ I swear to thee by him who 
created me that I will keep my word.”’ 

Another song of the same kind, in 
which the damsel, however, appears 
reluctant to marry her suitor, ends very 
oddly. The youth passes over his 
heart’s affairs, and magnanimously ad- 
vises the girl about her own future. 
He ridicules the thought that she will 
obtain happiness by marrying another 
richer than himself, ‘‘ for God also was 
poor.”? She is rather to be virtuous 
and contented :— 

‘‘Let us try to lead a good life and 
die in holiness ; then on the Judgment 
Day our good deeds shall be of profit to 
us. Do not, therefore, live carelessly. 
Keep the Ten Commandments, so thou 
mayst have God for a father, and all 
the saints for relatives. Let us live 
like Christians, and so gain heaven.”’ 
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Such wooings are not of civilization. 
They are the mark of a people neither 
wholly of the new nor the old order of 
things. It would be odd, indeed, if the 
island whence they proceeded did not 
offer some piquant pictures to the vis- 
itor. 

The next morning at eight o’clock, 
therefore, I set off by the steamer from 
Palma’s bay. The sea was still and 
blue. Motionless, also, were the many 
windmills of Palma’s suburbs. The 
interior mountains of Majorca were an 
enchanting pale purple in the early 
light. Only the practised eye could 
discern in those distant diaphanous 
veils of vapor about the highest sum- 
mits, the beginning of the thunder- 
storms which by ten or eleven o’clock 
were sure to be in full career, as they 
had been daily for the last week. 
Long ere then, however, we should be 
far from them. 

The steamer idled over the smooth 
sea on this quiet spring day, and gave 
us a pleasant passage. After four hours 
the crags of Iviza arose above the hori- 
zon. They came nearer, so that at 
length we could admire their fair mot- 
tling of pink and silver-grey. Of trees 
there seemed but few, though an infre- 
quent pine top suggested that behind 
the stern coast-line there were sylvan 
valleys even here. 

Then the city of Iviza on its bold 
headland showed itself and the island 
of Formentera, with its cape stretching 
near to the southern headland of Iviza. 
And so at length, after a ticklish little 
bit of navigation, we doubled another 
craggy headland and steered between it 
and a rocky spur into Iviza’s harbor. 
We were at once in water perfectly 
glassy —a thorough lagoon, in which 
the walls and buildings of the town 
were reflected with startling clearness. 
A Russian barque and a Norwegian 
schooner were the only ships of size 
in the sequestered little place. Our 
steamer, though but a small one, made 
a fair show in the harbor. 

It was easy to get ashore. Two olive- 
skinned boatmen rowed us to the 
Marina, where the houses stood three 
stories high, pink and dirty white, and 


in Iviza. 
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hung with clothes from the eaves down- 
wards. Here, near the mouth of a 
black sewer, pestilential to smell, stands 
Iviza’s hotel, unannounced to the. world 
by aught in the nature of a sign or in- 
scription. It looks upon the lagoon, 
and beyond is the green fringe of the 
bay, where the gardens and groves of 
fig and almond trees, set with palm- 
trees, give a very pleasant character to 
the landscape. The church bell chimed 
the hour as we faced the landlord of 
the hotel and proclaimed our need of 
accommodation. 

Now, as all the world knows, it is well 
to get at the civil side of a Spanish inn- 
keeper. He is as sensitive asa grandee, 
and not to be coerced into complaisance 
by the richest traveller in the world. I 
fancied I knew my duty in the matter 
thoroughly. But this Don John was 
extra punctilious ; and it was only after 
a wearisome amount of flattery that I 
persuaded him to receive me for two or 
three days as a guest. He was afraid 
he might not understand me well 
enough, afraid I might not be content 
with his catering, and much else. But 
he was won at length, and when I broke 
my fast with a tomato omelette and the 
native wine, his broad face showed an 
interest in me and my welfare for the 
time being that assured me that Don 
John had a good heart in his body. 

I confessed to myself that I disliked 
my bedroom ; but I said all manner of 
nice things about it to Don John. 
There were three of us in it, and I was 
to have the bed with the red counter- 
pane, and near the petticoat hanging 
on the wall. The floor was positively 
filthy, and the amount of dirt-engender- 
ing lumber that the room contained, as 
well as the three beds and the petticoat, 
was surprising. A water-jug and basin 
fit for a tea-tray were shown to me ; 
and the landlord emptied the former 
out of the window there and then, on 
the heads of the townsfolk in the street 
below. Ofsaints and martyrs in chromo- 
lithograph there were no fewer than 
seven on one wall of the room. There 
was also a clock, ticking loudly, and a 
large crucifix. You see it was a well- 
occupied little bed-chamber. 
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I had nearly forgotten one thing else 
which shared this room with us. It 
was a tame tortoise of a very small size, 
and which I first discovered by acci- 
dentally kicking the poor creature hard 
against the wall. It did not seem to 
mind this misadventure, however. Nor 
would it submit to be expelled from our 
apartment. I put it gently outside 
more than once, bidding it seek a cham- 
ber less densely inhabited. Butit would 
not be banished. I never entered the 
room without seeing it prowling for- 
lornly about the dirty floor, or hearing 
it under one of the beds. In the night, 
too, it continued its dreary perambu- 
lation. It must have been a sort of 
metamorphosis of the Wandering Jew. 
More probably it found our room an 
excellent sort of larder. It certainly 
did, if its tastes were in the direction of 
fleas and earwigs. 

Thus settled in the hotel, I was free 
to explore little Iviza. I rambled there 
and then up the steep streets of the city 
to the fort and ecclesiastical buildings 
on the summit of the rock, some four 
hundred feet above the hotel. On the 
way it behoved me to cross a draw- 
bridge, and then ascend by a maze of 
narrow streets with high, white, small- 
windowed houses on either hand. The 
Moorish character of the city still lin- 
gers in it. Some of the pretty horse- 
shoe windows had slender marble 
columns to them, and the open arcades. 
which sprang from the houses, were 
worthy of Algiers or Tunis. Flowers 
and creeping plants added much to the 
beauty of these old Iviza houses. _ 

Almost at every turn I came across 
an old church. Anciently the popula- 
tion of Iviza was greater than at pres- 
ent ; or else these churches were merely 
monastic appanages. I was never in 
such dismal places of worship. To be- 
gin with, their gloom was such that at 
first it was necessary to grope in the 
aisles rather by faith than sight. Then 
the antique paintings on their walls and 
the altar decorations were so hideous 
and crude. To be sure, they were in 
many instances utterly spoiled by time 
and weather. But their bad drawing 
and coloring were still discernible. 
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These defects were most noticeable 
in the side chapels. The families to 
which these chapels used to belong are 
nowadays mostly extinct. Only their 
flat tombstones sunk in the pavement 
testify by their stately heraldic bear- 
ings (Spaniards have a passion for this 
sort of thing) to their past magnifi- 
cence. The inscription on one of them 
stays in my mind, and might be applied 
to many English families, as well as 
this in the chapel dedicated to Saint 
Domingo : ‘Sum qui sum, et non quod 
eram.”’ 

In this same church I remarked the 
portly size of the alms-box at the door. 
Instead of petitioning on behalf of the 
souls in purgatory, or the Holy Land — 
a favorite claim in the Balearics — this 
box was for the foundlings of Iviza. 
While I was looking at it I heard a faint, 
hollow cough. I had not previously 
observed that the church possessed 
a mouldy, dilapidated gallery, closely 
grated. Behind the grating I now 
remarked the pale face of a nun, and 
even as I peered up at her she broke 
into the drowsy, monotonous hum of 
worship which characterizes the con- 
ventual form of religion. 

Foundlings are commonplace little 
mortals in Iviza. [half expected, when 
looking in another direction, to see the 
mural aperture whence the sisters of 
Saint Domingo were accustomed to 
receive these little offerings of live 
humanity. 

Thus deviously ascending by dark 
portals which opened into gloom and 
cobwebs, and by infrequent little shops 
with cooing doves in their precincts, I 
came upon the restricted summit plaza, 
a pocket square, with the old Govern- 
ment House on one side of it, the 
church opposite, and the bishop’s pal- 
ace on the third side of the square. 
The last faced the north, where there 
was a clear prospect of the housetops 
of Iviza, the lagoon, and the gay green 
gardens and fields of the interior. 

Two hearty priests were here pacing 
between the old Government House and 
the church, each with a devotional 
book in his hand. They looked at their 
books, and then at the broad panorama, 
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and anon they recurred to their books 
and the panorama. It seemed to me 
that they could not have found a more 
inspiring perch, whether for religious 
or intellectual exercises. The massive 
doorway of the old court-house of Iviza 
was worth seeing. The date, 1503, over 
the portal proclaimed its antiquity, as 
well as the fine Gothic curtain of stone 
beneath the date. 

They have a convenient habit here 
in Iviza of labelling every building of 
importance. The stranger cannot go 
wrong. In England he may enter a 
hall of justice in the belief that it is a 
cathedral, or ring a bell in Grosvenor 
Square under the absurd fancy that the 
house is the British Museum. But 
Iviza has enamelled, plates for all its 
edifices. Even the principal church is 
labelled ‘‘ cathedral,’’? and the prison, 
the episcopal palace, and the courts of 
justice are all indicated in alike man- 
ner. I wondered the great yellow- 
brown walls which gird the old city 
were not in like manner ticketed ‘ for- 
tifications.”’ 

This, however, is, it may be, because 
in spite of their enormous bulk they 
can no longer claim to be of much use. 
Of their kind I have seldom seen such 
walls ; they give an exceedingly stern 
air to the houses which are unfortunate 
enough to stand under their shadow. 
One must climb on to their neglected 
angles and lunettes — thick in grass and 
flowers —and get astride one of the 
dismantled guns among the sheep here 
browsing, to thoroughly appreciate the 
tone of this desolation. In the even- 
ing the Iviza children play about the 
spaces, in no small danger of falling 
over the cracked battlements a hundred 
feet down upon a nether housetop. 
The modern tourist may visit Iviza 
with a camera without imperilling his 
liberty. Guns and walls are all at his 
service, and very engaging will be 
some of the photographs he may thus 
obtain. 

I stayed on the rocks of upper Iviza 
until the sun began to sink towards the 
island of Formentera. Then I de- 
scended to the unclean inn of Don 
John, and ate my dinner with a various 


in Iviza. 
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company — judge and advocates, a 
grandee, and commercial men. It was 
entertaining to learn among these Span- 
iards that the popular idea of an En- 
glishman is that he is a very proud 
fellow, 

The Iviza wine is decidedly strong. 
The judge, who was here for the as- 
size, did not know which was the worse 
—the Iviza wine or the Iviza people. 
He, too, poor old gentleman, had been 
given a bed-fellow in his room, and he 
did not like it a bit. Had he had an 
innkeeper less high-minded than Don 
John to deal with, it was clear to me 
that he would have said a great many 
naughty, explosive words. As it was, 
he merely muttered them; and when 
the landlord asked him how he liked 
the puchero, or the tough leg of a hen 
which he had just tried in vain to eat, 
he answered quickly that all was admi- 
rable ; Iviza was charming. If only, 
he sighed the next minute, there were 
fewer rogues in the island! Then he 
might hope to get his judicial work 
over a day or two earlier. 

After dinner I patrolled the dusky 
Marina with my cigar, and came in peril 
of stepping into the lagoon where the 
large sewer falls into it. The evening 
smells were very bad ; they even domi- 
nated the aroma of my tobacco. But 
there was the romantic melody of a 
guitar from an upper window of Iviza, 
which made me less mindful of this 
nuisance than I might have been. 

Of my two bedroom companions, one 
was very deaf, The other was an agree- 
able young merchant from Barcelona ; 
and, presuming upon our comrade’s 
deafness, he told me much about Iviza 
and the Ivicenes while we lay abed, 
waiting for the time when the hotel 
fleas had supped themselves into a state 
of inoffensive coma. The scraping of 
the tortoise and the ticking of the clock 
were further hindrances to sleep. 

The next day broke fair and cloud- 
less, and Don John, civil man, hobbled 
off to secure a carriage for me while I 
ate my breakfast. A Spanish breakfast 
is a simple meal. Here, in the Bale- 
arics, it consists of a little cup of choco- 
late and a peculiarly porous rich kind of 
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bun called an ensaimada, which you 
soak in the chocolate. The ensaimadas 
in no two houses seemed to me alike. 
Some were distressingly rich, and made 
with olive oil of a suspicious quality. 
Others, on the contrary, were poverty- 
stricken, doughy compositions, which 
soon cloyed the unaccustomed palate. 
On the whole, the ensaimada is a pleas- 
ant feature of the table in the Bale- 
arics. For my part, I used to astonish 
myself by eating two of them at a sit- 
ting. 

The carriage was an unpretentious 
two-wheeled cart, without springs, 
painted red, and drawn by a large- 
boned horse with a long mane. I did 
not expect much comfort from a fifty- 
kilometre drive in such a vehicle ; but 
I was pleasantly disillusioned. The 
Iviza highroad to San Juan, at the north 
of the island, is worthy of a larger 
land. 

It was not a sensational excursion ; 
but it was sufficiently instructive. I 
traversed the interior of the island 
almost from end to end. On either 
hand, though at varying distances, the 
pine-clad hills rose prettily, hiding the 
sea. In places they exceeded a thou- 
sand feet in height, and were dense 
enough, I was assured, to give fair 
cover to wild boar. They also served 
their purpose as a protection for the 
plainland from the rough storms of 
winter. This was shown by the square 
miles of almond-trees and fig and 
orange trees which we passed. Iviza 
is notorious for its fruit. An immense 
tract was pointed out to me in process 


of reclamation from marsh and com- 
monplace herbs. The almond-trees 


were being planted in interminable 
rows, and the eye rebelled against the 
uniformity of the tree trunks. But evi- 
dently, as my driver said, there was 
much money in it. 

We stopped once on the way. This 
was at a considerable store and wine- 
shop, where two roads met. The 
thoughtful Don John had given the 
driver his orders on the subject. I had 


‘expressed some curiosity about the dif- 


ferent wines of Iviza. I was here to 
be indulged with a special liquor, much 
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resembling Moscatel, and which was 
pressed from one of Don John’s own 
vineyards in the neighborhood. 

Then we kept straight on until we 
came to the foot of the hills in the 
north. Half-a-dozen white houses were 
here clustered about a white church. 
This was the village of San Juan. The 
district is so ill-taught that there is but 
one school for one thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-two boys, and one for 
two thousand two hundred and forty- 
-six girls, in the parish. This average 
compares deplorably with the advan- 
tages even of Iviza city, where four 
hundred and seventy-one boys and six 
hundred and eighty-two girls are the 
numbers to each school respectively. 

But I did not find San Juan so bar- 
barous a place as this illiteracy would 
seem to indicate it. On the contrary, I 
was struck by the ready courtesy of 
the black-coated little boys who came 
to see what our apparition meant. At 
the inn, too—though it is rather a 
store and a wine-shop— I encountered 
much amiability. The landlord urged 
me to drink as much wine as I pleased. 
The weather was hot, and here at San 
Juan the lizards were flashing about 
the roadway. I, therefore, drank 
freely, But when it came to payment, 
the honest man drew himself up. He 
would have none of it. I was a stran- 
ger; he, as a resident of San Juan, was 
proud to give me what little indulgence 
he could. So much for San Juan’s 
backwardness in the way of civilization. 

The church was insignificant. From 
it I wandered into an adjacent building, 
which proved to be the residence of 
the vicar. I asked the ill-featured 
dame, whom I here saw laying a table, 
to give me water. Straightway she 
sped to her master, and a moment 
afterwards the priest appeared and 
pressed me in the kindest way to share 
his noonday meal. The soup came in 
hot at the instant; there was a well- 
cooked ragout, fruit, cheese, and coffee. 
The wine, like that of the inn, was 
excellent, My host was not very well- 
informed on worldly matters — how 
should he be? But there was such a 
glow of genuine benevolence on his 
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elderly countenance when he spoke of 
his life and parish that I did not won- 
der priestly influence in Iviza is so 
strong. 

We drove back to Iviza in the after- 
noon, making a circuit to visit the vil- 
lage of San Eulalia on the eastern coast. 
This is a really charming spot —the 
church on a crag which must at one 
time have been the site of a fortress. 
But the road down to it was shocking. 
We slid over great slabs of rock, and 
did about as much in the way of adven- 
turousness as was possible without up- 
setting. By this route we saw much 
grain land, as well as_ uncultivated 
heath. As a matter of fact, not less 
than about thirty per cent. of the island 
area is devoted to cereals and vege- 
tables. Nearly as much remains un- 
tilled, and the remainder is divided 
between forests and fruit trees. Of 
the latter, carobs, figs, and almonds are 
in the largest proportion. 

My second day in Iviza was devoted 
to a somewhat audacious pedestrian 
tour in the south of the island. I say 
audacious, not because of bandits or 
the unknown terrors of that part of the 
island. Oh, dear, no! It was the heat, 
and nothing else, which made the un- 
dertaking a bold one. But I had made 
up my mind, and I went through with 
it. 

Very charming it was, too, until noon 
|drew near. For the first three miles I 
|skirted the sea, walking on the hard 
white sand of a great bay. The tempta- 
tion to bathe was irresistible. I had 
the country far inland to myself; and 
afterwards, when I reached the hills 
where they rise by the edge jutting 
towards Forinentera, I turned into the 
interior, and found myself by Iviza’s 
most important industrial works, to 
wit, the saline. 

There are many salines in the Med- 
iterranean, and they are all of much 
the same character. You must imagine 
an extent of low land adjacent to the 
sea, and subject to inundation at high 
tide or spring tides. Here the salt 
water is detained by artificial means, 
and the crystals are soon secured by 
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evaporation. The huge pyramids of 
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salt which stand about the salines are 
very genuine proofs of wealth. In 
Iviza, for example, there was at this 
time a Norwegian vessel loading salt, 
after depositing a cargo of codfish for 
the consistent Catholics of the island. 

There is nothing picturesque about a 
saline. This of lviza, too, seemed to 
be more than commonly pestilential. 
‘The smells of the half-dried ooze of the 
contiguous marshes and dykes were 
very bad indeed. The latter teemed 
with excited, small green frogs. 
were jumping about in the semi-consol- 
idated mud by thousands, and croaking 
as nothing but a frog in the spring of 
the year can croak. In the distance 
men were at work wheeling the salt to 
and from the stacks. Several score of 
Ivicenes find good and constant em- 
ployment here. Indeed, the Iviza sa- 
line is so notoriously rich a corporation 
that its one-pound notes — twenty-five 
pesetas — pass current in all the isles. 

I do not forget my six-mile walk 
back to the city. The weather was 
exceedingly torrid for the time of the 
year. Of shelter here there was none. 
The white track of the indifferent road 
glowed with a terrible intensity. It 
was a day fit only for grasshoppers and 
lizards, both of which were much to 
the front. I was thus glad indeed 
when again I came under the shadow 
of the huge walls of the city and made 
my way, palpitating with heat, into 
the cool, odoriferous chamber of Don 
John’s inn. The worthy gentleman 
rated me soundly for demeaning myself 
by going off afoot, and summoned me 
to a meal with much peremptoriness. 

That evening there was rejoicing at 
Don John’s dinner-table, loud and un- 
restrained. The judge and his attend- 
ant advocates had got through their 
work. If they were to be believed 
they had shown but scant mercy to the 
poor knaves who, for their crimes, 
had been brought before them. They 
seemed to think the only way to reform 
Iviza was to sink it beneath the blue 
waves of the Mediterranean. They 
would have even been more content if 
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all the feions in jail had escaped and 
followed the example of their more for- 
tunate brethren in fleeing to Algiers to 
avoid the majesty of the law. In short, 
they behaved almost rudely, and made 
Don John twitch his lip viciously more 
than twice while he helped the pu- 
chero. 

The weekly steamer from Alicante 
was to arrive in the evening. Judge 
and advocates were to journey on by it 
to Palma. I also proposed to do the 
same — not exactly ill-content to leave 
the poor little island. But the steamer 
was very late, and it seemed that one 
might, without danger, try to get a little 
sleep before preparing for the brief 
voyage. With this intention I stum- 
bled over the compassionable tortoise 
for the last time, and lay down on my 
bed with a cigarette between my lips. 
I suppose I drowsed a little, for it 
was not until about eleven o’clock —a 
late hour in Iviza— that I heard Don 
John’s voice calling me by name, and 
interposing a caramba! or two of de- 
spair when he received no answer. 

He called so loudly that he awoke my 
deaf friend in the bed with the green 
counterpane, who in his turn also 
shouted tome. Thus disturbed, I took 
my last glass of Don John’s wine, paid 
him my bill of a dollar a day, wished 
him a very hearty farewell, which is 
likely to be eternal, and hurried down 
to the pier, where the last boat was just 
putting off. The judge was in it, with 
the red light of a cigar between his 
teeth. We were wished a pleasant 
voyage. by several voices in the dark, 
and then we stole over the quiet, starlit 
water towards the steamer, which, six 
hours later, set us ashore in Palma. 

‘‘Heaven be praised!’ exclaimed 
the judge when he landed in this city 
of sixty thousand inhabitants, with as 
many of the luxuries of civilization as 
are good even for an accomplished epi- 
cure. 

But for my part I think a man might 
do worse for himself than periodically 
spend a week or two in backward little 
Iviza. 





